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VOL.  IV. 


PLATES  I,  II,  III,  IV. 


Figures  of  an  Antique  Helmet  and  Matk  of  Bronze,  and  other  Antiquities, 
difcovered  at  Ribchefter,  in  Lancafliire. 


Account  of  Antiquities  difcovered  at  Ribchefter,  in  a  Letter  from  Charles 
Townley,  Efq.  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.  to  the  Rev.  John  Brand,  M.A. 
Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 


Dear  Sir, 


Park  Street,  Wejlmwjler ,  Jan.  17  th,  1798. 


In  confequence  of  your  intimation,  that  the  infpecftion  of  the  antiquities 
which  I  have  lately  acquired  would  give  fatisfa&ion  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  I  tranfmit 
them  to  you  for  that  purpofe,  and  according  to  your  delire,  I  fhall  attempt  in  this  letter  a 
defcription  and  an  appropriation  of  them;  but  however  my  obfervations  may  meet  with  in¬ 
dulgence  from  yourfelf,  I  am  fenfible  they  cannot  but  be  tedious  and  uninterefting  to  that 
learned  body,  who  need  only  a  view  of  fuch  objects  to  decide  upon  their  fubjedf  and  merit: 
I  beg  therefore  that  you  will  communicate  to  the  Society  only  the  parts  of  my  letter  which 
contain  the  lift  of  thefe  antiquities,  and  the  circumftances  of  their  difcovery. 


Thefe  ancient  remains,  compofed  chiefly  of  bronze,  were  found  during  the  fummer  of  1796, 
at  Ribchefter,  the  ancient  Coccium  of  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus,  fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ribble,  in  the  county  of  Lancafter,  by  the  fon  of  one  Jofeph  Walton,  in  a  hollow  that 
had  been  made  in  the  wafte  land  at  the  fide  of  the  road  leading  to  the  church,  and  near  the 
bend  of  the  river.  The  boy,  about  thirteen  years  old,  being  at  play  in  that  hollow,  rubbed 
accidentally  upon  the  helmet  at  the  depth  of  about  nine  feet  from  the  lurface  of  the  ground. 
When  the  helmet  was  extracted  the  other  articles  were  found  with  it,  depofited  in  a  heap  of 
red  fand,  which  formed  a  cube  of  three  feet.  As  no  ftratum  of  that,  or  of  any  other  kind  of 
fand  appeared  in  this  ground,  it  is  probable,  that  when  thefe  remains  were  placed  there,  the 
fand  was  thrown  amongft  them  to  preferve  them  in  a  dry  ftate  and  from  ruft,  but  they  are  in 
general  much  defaced  by  the  corrofive  effect  of  fand  upon  copper,  and  the  moifture  of  the 
ground  in  which  they  lay.  Thefe  are  all  the  circumftances,  relative  to  this  difcovery,  which 
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lift  of  them : 

i.  PI.  I,  II)  HI-  A  helmet,  <Med into  ^ jp.cc es^ere  of  whtch^ ^"^“othefpaT  is 
mented  with  figures  of  eleten .  “  , ;  ,  ,]as  vjrv  effeminate  features,  and  joins  exaftly 

**•  *“  rfwMch  ftm  remain’ with 

other  ornaments,  which  fhall  be  noticed. 

,  An  mfated  patera,  five  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  deep,  well  preferred; 

see  “±SET  =s  rt^ssssais: 

1 6,  has  engraven  a  patera  nearly  fimilar. 

3.  The  rim  and  the  handle  of  another  patera,  fix  and  a  half  inches  m  diameter.  The 
bafon  part  of  it  is  deftroyed. 

4  The  rim  and  handle  of  another  patera,  feven  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter;  moll  part 
of  its  baton  is  wanting.  By  the  appearance  of  the  remnants  of  thefe  two  lall-mentioned  pa¬ 
ter®,  they  probably  were  of  the  fort  that  is  nearly  as  deep  as  it  is  wideband  is  faid  to  be  the 
Simpulum  by  Caylns  (Recueil  d'Antiquites,  Vol.  VII.  PI.  69;)  but  the  Simpu  urn  is  generally 
held  to  be  of  the  form  engraved,  ibid.  PI.  74-  I  have  heard  feme  refpeaable  antiquaries  in 
this  country  decide,  that  this  fort  of  utenfil  ferved  only  for  culinary  ufes  ;  but  as  it  has  ulually 
been  found  in  places  of  burial,  and  with  inliruments  undoubtedly  appropriated  to  religious 
purpofes,  fometimes  ornamented  with  facred  fymbols,  and  as  culinary  pans  would  not  have 
been  fo  carefully  preferved,  it  was  moft  probably  deftined  for  facred  ceremonies,  in  which  the 
ufe  of  water  was  fo  frequent. 

5.  The  remains  of  a  vafe,  being  the  bottom  and  parts  of  its  Tides.  It  appears  to  have 
been  about  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  fifteen  in  height,  was  highly  finifhed,  the  polifli  ftill 
remaining  in  the  infide,  and  the  metal  has  a  hue  of  filver,  fimilar  to  that  of  which  the  ancient 
mirrors  were  made. 


6.  PI.  IV.  fig.  5.  A  buft  of  Minerva,  attached  to  a  circular  difk,  three  inches  in  diameter, 
with  the  remains  of  the  nails  and  cramps,  which  ferved  to  faften  it,  as  an  ornament,  proba¬ 
bly 'of  a  leeftifternium,  or  a  tripod.  It  is-  of  coarfe  work;  an  ornament  of  this  kind  is  en¬ 
graven  in  the  before-mentioned  work  of  Caylus,  Vol.  I.  PI.  71. 

7.  The  remains  of  a  bafon,  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  three  inches  deep.  From  its 
fimilarity  to  ancient  bafons,  which  were  appropriated  to  religious  ufes,  this  probably  had  the 
fame  deftination.  Its  form  may  be  feen  Vol.  I.  Plates  ia  and  13,  of  the  Mufeum  Etrufcum, 
by  Gori,  who  afferts  that  thefe  bafons  were  paterae. 

8.  9,  I0>  ll-  PI- IV.  fig.  1,  a,  3,  4,  Four  circular  plates,  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
moulding  at  the  border;  they  are  gently  hollowed,  and  in  every  refpetft  refemble  the  form  of  the 
patera  without  a  handle;  they  had  alfo  no  doubt  the  ufual  protuberance  in  the  centre,  as  the  nail, 
or  the  hole  of  the  nail,  that  held  fomething,  which  is  wanting,  remains  in  the  centre  of  each  of 
them.  On  the  back  of  thefe  plates  are  loops  for  fattening  them  occafionally  to  whatever  they 
were  applied  by  firings  or  ftraps.  Their  refemblance  to  the  patera,  which  formed  one  kind  of 
Roman  military  ftandards,  and  their  being  found  together  with  a  helmet  in  a  military  ftation, 
are  fufficient  grounds  to  decide  that  they  ferved  for  that  purpofe.  Upon  the  Trajan  column, 
engraven  by  Eartoli,  in  Plates  38,  41,  and  43,  where  ftandards  of  this  kind  appear,  the  patera 
are  of  the  fame  form,  and  bear  the  fame  proportion  in  fize  to  the  human  heads,  as  thefe  do. 

12,  13.  14-  PI.  IV.  fig.  7.  Three  circular  plates,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  of 
the  fame  form  as  thofe  lafl  mentioned,,  but  from  their  fmall  fize,  and  the  addition  of  a  hinge, 

with 
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with  the  remains  of  a  tongue,  they  appear  to  have  been  fibulae,  or  buckles  to  fallen  the  toga, 
the  paludamentum,  or  the  chlamys  at  the  fhoulder.  Such  kinds  of  fibula:  are  often  feen  upon 
ancient  bulls  and  llatues.  See  Gori,  ibidem,  Tom.  I.  Tab.  140. 

15,  16.  PI.  IV.  fig.  8.  A  colum,  or  a  colander,  about  fix  inches  in  diameter  and  near  four 
in  depth,  in  good  prefervation,  with  its  perforations  unufually  large  and  of  an  elaborate  defign; 
alfo  parts  of  two  others,  exactly  alike. 

17.  A  circular  bafon  of  earthen  ware,  thirteen  inches  in  diameter  and  three  in  depth,  with 
a  {hallow  fpout  acrofs  the  border  to  pour  out  the  liquid,  and  on  the  margin  of  it  is  this  in- 
lcription,  BORIEBF.  Infcriptions  of  this  kind  upon  the  pottery  of  the  ancients  are  fuppofed 
to  relate  to  the  name  of  the  maker,  or  of  the  manufacture.  A  veflel  of  a  fimilar  form  to  this 
was  exhibited  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Matthew  Smith,  in  No¬ 
vember  1796,  and  is  defcribed  in  the  Twelfth  Volume  of  the  Archeeologia,  page  413,  under 
the  denomination  of  a  patera. 

18.  Two  pieces  of  ornament,  feemingly  parts  of  the  Hem  of  a  candelabrum,  filled  with 
lead. 

19.  PI.  IV.  fig.  6.  A  fragment,  compofed  of  a  circular  plate  with  a  border,  near  four  inches 
in  diameter,  to  which  had  been  attached  by  hinges  in  oppofite  directions  four  circular  buckles, 
nearly  of  the  before- mentioned  dimenfion,  one  of  which  only  remains.  The  whole  appears 
to  have  been  enriched  with  carved  work  and  gilt. 

20.  A  piece  of  wood  ten  inches  long,  which  has  a  mortice,  and  may  have  been  part  of  a 
chair,  or  the  handle  of  an  utenfil. 

21.  22,  23,  24.  Four  thin  circular  flat  plates,  much  decayed,  full  four  inches  in  diameter. 
They  are  of  the  form  of  many  ancient  mirrors,  but  they  are  too  thin,  and  are  not  of  the 
metal  proper  for  that  purpofe. 

25.  A  large  tulk  of  a  boar. 

26.  A  piece  of  leather,  which,  by  the  many  perforations,  it  has  in  regular  lines,  appears  to 
have  been  a  lining  faflened  with  fmall  nails. 

Moll  of  thefe  curious  pieces  of  antiquity  feem  to  have  appertained  to  religious  ufes,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  vafe,  the  paterae,  the  bafon,  and  the  helmet.  The  many  difeoveries  in  the  i'epul- 
chres  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  tellimony  of  their  authors,  prove  the  ufage  of  depoliting 
therein  facred  veflels  of  this  kind,  and  this  praClice  has  been  continued  by  the  Chrillians, 
whofe  bilhops  and  priells  have  been  buried  with  a  crofs,  a  crofier,  a  chalice,  a  patten,  and  a 
ciborium,  which  latter  utenfil  anfwers  to  the  cilia  myftica  of  the  pagans,  each  ferving  to  con¬ 
tain  the  myllical  reprefen tative  of  the  Deity;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  only  four 
ciflae  myllicze  in  bronze,  now  exilling,  were  found  at  Pramelle  in  vaults,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  have  been  fepulchres  ’. 

Depofits  of  thefe  facred  utenfils  were  often  made  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  circum- 
ftances  of  dilirefs, .  or  in  fudden  flights  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  The  requell  of  iEneas 
to  his  lather  Anchifes  in  their  flight  from  Troy, 

Tu  genitor,  cape  facra  manu,  patriofque  penates.  (^En.  1.  2.) 

fhews  with  what  anxious  care  the  lioufehold  gods  and  the  domellic  facred  veflels  were 
preferved  in  catallrophes  of  this  kind,  to  which  the  following  difeoveries,  as  well  as  this 
at  Ribcheller,  may  be  attributed.  Caylus  reports  in  the  work  before  mentioned,  that, 

'One  is  preferved  at  Rome  in  the  Roman  College,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jcfuits.  Another  is  in  the  colleftion  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Cafali ;  a  third  in  that  of  Cardinal  Borgia  at  Veletri,  and  the  fourth  is  in  my  pofleffion.  See  the  Mufeum  Kirkerianum, 
Tom.  I.  p.  5,  Roma;  1763;  and  the  Monumenti  inediti,  by  Guatani,  of  April  1787. 

in 
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ba- 


in  the  year  .764,  at  Macon  m  Fran“;dT“'h  rcprefentationS  of  the  deity,  wllldl  cir- 
fons  of  different  dimenfions,  ornamented  w*  ,P,;  ;ous  ufes.  a  fimpulum,  a  (mail  filver 
cumBance  denotes,  that  they  were  appropnatrf  |  of  Ifis  ..  And  in  the  year  1786,  at 

figure  of  Apollo,  a  fmall  filver  cock,  and la  pan  confifti„g  of  a  round  and  flat  patera 

Caubiac  in  Lomagne,  were  difcovered  feven  f  ^  ornamented  with  lions  purfumg  deer, 

without  a  handle,  near  fix  inches  m  diameter,  E  ■  „  lindrical  cup,  about  three 

and  bacchanalian  mafks,  with  the  Pednn a  cifl/ myfliea,  the  whole  of  its 
inches  in  diameter  and  two  and  a  half  deel5'  ‘“"f  'en  inches  in  diameter,  with  waved  flutes 
outfide  covered  with  bacchanalian  figures  A .  Mon, Jen  a  Sat  Two  bafons, 

and  a  bas-relief  in  the  centre  reprefenflng  Venus  with  ^  fifcen  inches 

plain,  except  an  egg  border  and  a  dedira  orym  P  ’  .  ,  reprefenting  genii,  bacclia- 

diameter,  ornamented  with  bas-re hef ■  alfo  with  a"  dedicatory  infcription  ■. 

nalian  maflcs,  altars,  lions,  and  ot  y  Ribcheftcr  bafon  appears  from 

All  tliefe  veffels  were  held  to  belong  to  as  are  two  others  in 

its  remains  to  have  been  of  the  ame  orn  honour  to  prefent  to  the  Society  ot 

bronze  in  my  poffeflion,  engravings  o  w  li  ‘  marked  No.  3,  was  amongft  the  l'acred 

Thc  other  is  t* 

utenfils,  touncl  m  the  )  ear  7  7*  .  irn;,  reorefentinff  ancient  paterae,  and  was 

{r& Z  1 * * 4  Itt:X— redP  ien  the  Fnflde  with^yftical  figures 

a”  fheXs  rf  fifh  which  appear  upon  medals  and  other  ancient  religious  compofitions  and 
on  ,h  umtuberance  in  the  centre  am  reprefentations  of  two  pnapeid  genu  »  boats  before  a 
temple  of  Bacchus,  which,  Handing  as  it  were  upon  the  edge  of  water,  probably  referred  to 
that  deity  in  his  cteafter  of  lord  of  humid  nature,  according  to  the  epithet  given  to  hunl by 
PlutarclJ  Two  priapeid  figures  of  this  kind,  placed  m  a  boat  before  a  temple  of  Bac- 
dras  appear  in  a  bas  relief,  reprefented  in  Plate  9o,  Vd.  III.  of  the  Mufeum  Capltolmnm. 
S  is  unlS,  that  veffels,  uniformly  of  this  fhape  and  ornamented  with  religious  fubje-Ste,  were 
Ueftinerl  to  menial  purpofes.  Many  of  thefe  bafons  are  even  formed  of  materials,  which  could 
not  refill  thc  fiery  ordeal  of  culinary  treatment,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  delicate  and  elegantly 
painted  earthen  ware,  called  Etrufcan  vafes,  which  may  be  feen  in  various  well  known  col  ec- 
tions  and  publications,  and  one  in  marble  in  my  poffeflion,  very  thin,  about  thirteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  ornamented  in  the  centre  with  the  figure  of  an  intoxicated  Bacchant,  iur- 
rnnnded  with  a  wreath  of  ivy. 


This  helmet,  found  at  Ribcheftcr,  deferves  the  particular  attention  of  the  curious  in  the 
remains  of  remote  ages,  very  few  ancient  ones,  decorated  with  imboffed  figures,  having  as 
yet  appeared.  The  three  or  four  which  are  preferved  in  the  Mufeum  at  Portici,  are  efteemed 
to  be  the  moft  richly  ornamented,  and  the  beft  as  to  ftyle  of  workmanfhip;  but  when  this 
helmet  was  in  its  perfect  ftate,  it  muft  have  been  equal  at  leaft  to  thofe  in  point  of  decoration, 
and  in  refpeeft  to  its  having  a  vizor,  imitating  fo  exactly  the  human  features,  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  only  ancient  example  of  the  kind,  that  lias,  as  yet,  been  difcovered.  This  Angularity  may 
excite  a  doubt  whether  fuch  a  helmet  was  deftined  for  real  combat,  or  only  for  the  enrichment 
of  occafional  trophies,  which  were  ereefted  in  the  celebration  of  military  feftivals,  or  carried  in 
proceflions  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Trophies  of  this  fort  are  feen  on  various  medals, 
with  the  names  of  the  people,  whofe  fubjugation  fuch  trophies  were  meant  to  record,  inferibed 
upon  them;  as  for  example,  DE  SARMATIS — DE  GERMANIS,  on  the  medals  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Commodus;  hut  what  fliews,  more  particularly,  the  exiftence  of  fuch  fort  of  hel¬ 
mets  is  a  paflage  in  Dionyftus  Halicarnaffenfts,  who,  in  comparing  the  ftrength  and  energy  of 
the  orations  of  Deniofthenes  with  the  light  and  flowery  ftyle  of  Plato,  fays,  that  the  laft  cited 
paflage  of  Demofthenes  differs  as  much  from  that  of  Plato,  as  arms  made  for  war,  do  from 
thofe  made  for  procejjions  \  which  proves  that  arms  of  the  latter  fort  were  of  a  lighter  texture, 
and  more  ornamented  than  the  former,  precifely  correfponding  with  the  texture  and  quality 


1  Recueil  d’Antiquites,  Vol.  VII.  p.  241. 

1  Thefe  laftmencioned  filver  veffels  are  now  the  property  of  Richard  Payne  Knight,  Ffq.  and 
for  a  work  by  the  Abbe  de  1  erfan,  entitled,  Recherches  fur  les  Arts  et  Metiers  des°Anciens. 

‘  In  I  fide  et  Ofiride. 

4  Dionyf.  Hal.  de  vi  dicendi  in  Demofthene,  §  22. 


engraven,  but  very  coarfely. 


of 
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of  our  Ribchefter  helmet,  which  is  exceedingly  ornamented,  of  too  flimfy  a  fubftance  for  de¬ 
fence,  and  fo  ill  calculated  for  the  admittance  of  air,  that  the  wearer  could  with  difficulty  have 
breathed  through  it  during  any  courfe  of  exertion. 

The  fuperior  ftyle  of  workmanffiip  of  the  made  to  that  of  the  head-piece  is  alfo  remark¬ 
able  :  in  the  former,  the  beauty  of  the  features,  the  excellent  work  of  the  figures  in  relief, 
and  more  particularly  the  ffiarp  edges  and  lines,  with  which  the  eye-brows,  eye-lids,  and 
lips  are  marked,  after  the  manner  of  Grecian  art  preceding  the  Caefars,  denote  it  to  have  been 
executed  fome  ages  before  the  head-piece,  the  coarfe  and  heavy  work  of  which  correfponds 
with  that  of  the  artifts  employed  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  particularly  with  the 
fculptures  upon  the  arch  of  that  Emperor,  fituated  near  the  Capitol  hill  at  Rome,  which  how¬ 
ever  are  much  improved  in  the  engravings  of  that  arch  by  Bellori.  From  this  evident  difference 
of  workmanfhip  in  the  two  parts  which  compofe  this  helmet,  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  what¬ 
ever  was  its  deffination,  the  fcull-piece  was  made  at  a  later  period,  to  fit  the  part  that  covers 
the  face. 


I  will  now  endeavour  to  deferibe  the  ornaments  on  this  mafk,  as  minutely  as  the  date  of 
their  prefervation  will  allow.  It  meafures  ten  inches  and  a  half  from  its  junction  to  the  fcull- 
piece,  at  the  top  of  the  forehead,  to  its  bottom  under  the  chin.  A  row  of  finall  detached  locks 
of  hair  furrounds  the  forehead  a  little  above  the  eyes,  reaching  to  the  ears,  which  are  well  deli¬ 
neated.  Upon  thefe  locks  of  hair  reds  the  bottom  of  a  diadem,  or  tutulus,  [PI.  II.  fig.  3.U  which 
at  the  centre  in  the  front  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  height,  diminifhing  at  the  extremities 
to  one  inch  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  it  is  divided  horizontally  into  two  parts,  bearing  the 
proportionate  heights  jud  mentioned.  The  lower  part  projects  before  the  higher,  and  repre- 
fents  a  badion  wall,  feparated  into  feven  divifions  by  projecting  turrets  with  pyramidal  tops, 
exceeding  a  little  the  height  of  the  wall.  Three  apertures  for  midile  weapons  of  defence 
are  marked  in  each  of  the  turrets.  Two  arched  doors  appear  in  the  middle  dividon  of  this 
wall,  and  one  arched  door  in  each  of  the  extreme  divifions.  The  upper  part  of  the  diadem, 
which  recedes  a  little,  fo  as  to  clear  the  top  of  the  wall  and  of  the  turrets,  was  ornamented 
with  feven  imboffed  dgures,  placed  under  the  feven  arches,  the  abutments  of  which  are  heads 
of  genii.  The  central  arch,  and  the  figure  that  was  within  it,  are  deflroyed,  but  the  other  fix 
arches  are  filled  by  a  repetition  of  the  following  three  groupes.  A  Venus,  fitting  upon  a  ma¬ 
rine  monfter,  before  her  a  draped  figure  with  wings,  bearing  a  wreath  and  a  palm-branch, 
and  behind  her  a  triton,  whofe  lower  parts  terminate  in  tails  of  fifh.  Two  ferpents  are  repre- 
fented  on  each  fide  of  the  face,  near  the  ears,  from  whence  the  bodies  of  thefe  reptiles  fur- 
round  each  cheek  and  are  joined  under  the  chin. 

From  the  general  form  of  this  diadem,  being  ufually  appropriated  to  female  deities,  and  the 
circumftance  of  the  lower  divilion  being  compofed  of  a  wall  and  turrets  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  heads  of  Ifis1,  Cybele*,  and  the  Ephefian  Diana3  are  decorated,  added  to  the  effemi¬ 
nacy  and  delicacy  of  the  features  of  the  mafk,  we  may  conclude,  that  it  alludes  to  thofe  god- 
deffes;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  face  is  accompanied  with  ferpents,  ftrongly  indicates,  that 
it  alfo  comprifes  the  character  of  Medufa. 


This  union  of  various  chara&ers  recalls  the  panthein  reprefentations  of  the  goddefs  Ifis, 
who,  according  to  Apuleius 4,  and  other  ancient  authors,  comprehends  all  the  female  deities, 
thefe  deities  being  only  perfonifications  of  the  various  powers  and  qualities  attributed  to  Ifis. 
When  the  accompaniments  of  this  mafk  are  attentively  confidered,  I  am  perfuaded  they  will 
be  founc  to  reprefent  this  goddefs  in  her  generating,  preferving,  and  deftroying  capacities, 


■  Muf.  Capitolinum,  Tom.  III.  Tab.  76,  an  Egyptian  Ifis  with  towers  on  the  head. 

1  Caylus  receuil  d’Antiq.  Vol.  V.  PI.  HI. 

3  Menetreius  de  Diana  Ephef.  Tab.  57,  et  fequent. 

vV*  rn  adfum  Cuis’  commota'  Luci>  precibus,  rerum  Natura  parens,  elementorum  omnium  domina: 
PrimiJenfi  pE  P  T  rc§,na  Manium,  prima  ccelitum,  deorum  dearumque  facies  uniformis...Me 

^'cam  nominant  deorum  matrem;  hinc  Autochthones  Attici  Cecropiam  Minervam  ;  illinc  fluftuantes 
Cyprn  Paphiam  Venerem;  Cretes  fagittifen  Diftynnam  Dianamj  Siculi  trilingues  Stygiam  Proierpinam;  Eleufinii  vetuftam  deam 
SthiWs  JAnrfim.T  tV"  BeJIo"a.m>  all>  Hecaten,  Rhamnufiam  alii,  et  qui  nafeemis  dei  Solis  inchoantibus  radiis  illuftrantur 
RegiS  IMern.”  P  f  ^  °  ^  Polknces  ceremoniis  me  prorfus  propriis  percolentes,  appellant  vero  nomine 


which 


[  6  ] 


r ,  ,  •  •  _nri  rharacterifed  her  as  the  Dea  Tri- 

which  primitively  conftituted  her  u“verfa  ‘  °™  b  Jh  reprefentation  of  Venus,  attended  as 

formis.  The  firft  of  thele  quahtres  is  referred  to  £  the  mp  ^  ^  ;nTention  of 

ufual  by  marine  deities.  In  the  fee  under  the  name  of  Cybele,  hence  the 

towers  and  walls  of  fortification,  was  a  ri  ornamented  wdh  walls  and  turrets  \  in  the  manner 
reprefentations  of  her  m  that  capacity  ,,  •  d  r  Jeftroying  quality,  fhe  is  here  repre¬ 

in1  which  we  find  them  on  this  diadem  bbxt the  fame  malefic  chamfer 
tented  as  the  Gorgon  Medufa  who  held  amongft the  three  GO  g  thofe  who  behdd  ;fc 

as  Hecate  amongft  the  three  Dianas,  andwhofe  very courfe  of  time  to  grow 
The  the  deities,  which  were  only  the 

more  complicated,  and  more  UI^in  e  'f1 ,  .  •  >  Qualities  before  ftated.  In  conformity  to 

in° her  prodndHve  quality,  reprefented  the  moon,  which, 
ac  orZg  to  Clemens  Alcxandrinns,  was  called  Gorgonios  ■  wherefore  the  feee  of  Mednfa 
was  generally  reprefented  circular,  without  the  neck,  to  recall  the  circular  appearance  of  that 
SeftTal  orb7  Ihe  produfeve  quality  of  the  moon  is  occafionaUy  reprefented  in  the  face  of 
Mednfa  by  a  lafclvious  project^  of  the  tongue,  and  the  pleafmg  emotions  of  the  lower  fea¬ 
tures"  wlfilft  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  exprefs  terror  and  diftrefs,  denoting  by  thefe  forms  her 
produfeve  and  deftroying  powers.  Beger,  without  attending  to  the  motive  of  thefe  forms,  has 
obferved,  that  the  heads  of  Mednfa  have  fometimes  a  certain  expreffion  of  pleafure  joined  to 
that  of  pain.  (Thef.  Brand.  Tom.  III.  p.  3iS-)  Upon  the  medals  of  Neapolis  in  Mace- 
donia,  a  head  of  Medufa  of  this  kind  accompanies  a  head  of  Diana,  to  indicate  the  union  of 
their  characters.  Thofe  of  Populonium  have  the  fame  head  of  Medufa,  and  on  the  reverfe 
two  Caducei,  one  turned  up,  the  other  down,  to  fhew  the  double  relation  of  her  power  over 
the  alternate  revolution  of  diffolution  and  reproduction,  which  principles  are  probably  referred 
to  on  the  following  medals:  A  medal,  or  teifera  of  lead,  engraven  by  Belion,  in  Ins  notes  ‘  in 
numifmata  apibus  infignita,  (Tab.  II.  fig.  4-)  bearing  a  bee,  the  emblem  of  Ifis,  or  Diana,  on 
one  fide,  and  on  the  other  two  ants,  placed  in  an  oppofite  direction.  On  the  medals  of  Ti¬ 
berius,  ftruck  at  Abdera,  two  fifhes,  one  with  the  head  upwards,  the  other  with  the  head  down¬ 
wards,  ferve  as  columns  to  a  temple,  probably  of  Ifis.  Upon  a  medal  of  Thafus  two  vafes  are 
placed  in  the  lame  oppofite  manner:  and  on  thofe  of  Iftrus  in  Mzefia,  the  heads  of  the  Diof- 
curi  themfelves,  who  are  the  emanations,  and  perfonify  thefe  alternate  operations  of  the 
fupreme  deity,  are  joined  in  this  reverfe  diredion.  According  to  the  opinion  of  a  learned  friend 
of  mine,  the  word  Gorgones  itfelf  is  expreffive  of  the  alternate  revolutions  of  the  moon,  being 
-  derived  from  rriTTNH,  which  is  compofed  of  yvpivu  and  yun to  exprefs  a  turning  woman. 

This  lunar  quality  of  Medufa,  as  in  many  other  inftances,  is  expreffed  on  a  medal  of  the 
Plautia  family,  where  on  one  fide  her  head  appears  in  this  circular  fliape,  with  her  hair  radiated 
like  flames,  to  denote  her  as  the  nocturnal  fun,  and  on  the  reverfe,  that  quality  is  more  obvi- 
oufly  expreffed  by  a  female  figure  with  wings,  and  grouped  with  four  horfes  in  full  fpeed,  like 
the  figures  of  Apollo  in  a  fimilar  fituation,  when  he  reprefents  the  day  fun.  A  more  beautiful 
head  of  this  luminary  of  the  night  is  feen  on  the  medals  of  Lariffa  in  Theffaly,  with  her  hair 
alfo  fparkling  in  imitation  of  flames,  and  on  the  reverfe  is  a  horfe  preparing  to  lie  down  to  reft, 
as  an  indication  of  night,  which  is  appropriated  to  repofe;  or  more  claflically,  of  the  tem¬ 
porary  inaCtion  of  the  animating  power,  perfonified  by  Apollo,  of  whom  the  horfe  is  occa- 
fionally  the  fymbol.  In  refpeCt  to  the  triple,  or  fupreme  power  of  Medufa,  it  is  ex¬ 
preffed  on  the  medals  of  Palermo  and  Syracufe  by  her  head  being  placed  as  the  central 
union  of  three  legs  and  thighs,  accompanied  with  three  ears  of  corn,  the  emblem  of 
her  productive  power;  and  to  fliew  that  this  triple  reprefentation  of  Medufa  relates  to 
Ifis,  the  head  of  that  goddefs  in  her  characters  of  Minerva,  Diana,  or  Proferpine,  is 
placed  on  the  other  fide  of  the  medal.  Upon  another  medal  of  Syracufe,  and  upon  one 
of  the  Cornelia  family,  the  fame  triangular  reprefentation  of  Medufa  has  on  the  obverfe 

1  At  cur  turriferra  caput  eft  ornata  corona  ? 

An  primis  turres  urbibus  dedit?  Ovid. 

Muralifque  caput  fumnnim  cinxere  corona 

Eximiis  munita  loris,  quod  fuftinet  urbes. 


*  Stromatum,  Lib.  c.  p.  ci  i , 
ipfa  faciem. 


Lucret.  Lib.  2.  v.  6c6. 

Noaem  autem,  apy,fx,  propter  quietem,  et  Lunam  y<fym»,  propter  < 


r,  qua:  eft  in 

either 


[ 
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either  a  figure,  or  a  head  of  Jupiter,  whereby  the  fupreme  deity,  both  male  and  female,  feems 
to  be  indicated.  Upon  the  medals  of  Selge  in  Pifidia,  the  triple  powers  are  {hewn  to  be 
united  in  Jupiter  by  the  reprefentation  of  an  eagle  with  its  wings  extended,  having  upon  it 
thefe  three  legs  with  a  difcus  in  their  centre,  inltead  of  the  Medufa’s  head,  (Muf.  Hunt. 
Tab.  VII.  fig.  15.)  The  fame  powers  are  given  to  Neptune  on  the  medals  of-  Syracufe  by  the 
lame  three  legs,  united  in  a  difcus;  and  upon  the  medals  of  Athens,  to  exprefs  this  triple 
power  in  Minerva,  the  three  Hecates  are  placed  near  the  owl,  inllead  of  the  three  legs,  which 
accompany  her  head  on  the  before-mentioned  medals  of  Palermo.  Thefe  three  legs  being 
found  upon  the  medals  and  monuments  of  various  countries,  I  conceive,  do  not  on  the  me¬ 
dals  of  Sicily  refer  to  the  triangular  fhape  of  that  ifland,  as  the  numifmatic  writers  have  fup- 
pofed,  but  to  the  union  of  the  before-mentioned  three  principal  powers  or  characters  of  the 
deity,  whofe  head  appears  on  the  obverfe.  You  will,  I  think,  allow  thefe  to  be  fufficient 
inflances  of  the  meaning  and  application  of  thefe  fymbols  in  the  various  ancient  reprefentations 
of  the  deities,  particularly  of  Medula;  indeed  fcarce  any  emblem  of  the  fupreme  power  more 
frequently  occupies  the  central  lituation  in  pediments  of  temples,  and  other  kinds  of  facred 
monuments,  than  the  head  of  this  Gorgon. 

The  feven  revolutions,  attributed  to  the  moon  by  Macrobius',  or  the  feven  deities,  or 
planets,  denoting  the  {even  days  in  the  week,  lb  often  recorded  upon  the  pantheic  figures 
of  Ifis,  and  upon  the  heads  of  Apollo  and  of  the  Lunus  and  the  Luna,  by  feven  rays,  a  fieri  Iks, 
or  even  by  feven  heads  of  the  deities  themfelves,  as  may  be  fieen  in  the  pantheic  figure, 
engraven  by  Caylus  %  are  referred  to  by  the  feven  arched  divifions  on  our  diadem.  The 
deities,  reprefented  on  this  pantheic  figure  of  Caylus,  are  Venus,  Jupiter,  Juno,  xMars,  Diana, 
Cybele,  and  Saturn,  and  they  are  accompanied  with  heads  of  the  Diofcuri,  cornucopia;,  and 
other  emblems  of  the  various  powers  by  which  the  fupreme  ruler  of  all  things  was  fuppofed  by 
the  ancients  to  effeCt  the  harmony  of  the  univerfe,  and  which  were  veiled  occafionally  in  the 
perfonage  of  Ifis,  under  different  denominations.  According  to  Euripides,  the  is  in  the  character 
of  Ceres,  the  univerfal  nourifher  and  ruler  of  all  things  ’,  and  the  fates,  who  are  other  divi¬ 
fions  of  Ifis  %  are  defcribed  by  JEfchylus  to  be  more  powerful  than  Jupiter5;  in  faCt  the  an¬ 
cients  feem  to  have  recognifed  but  one  fupreme  God  under  the  names  and  forms  of  various 
deities,  and  this  one  god  was  nature 6,  comprehending  the  male  and  female  properties  of  pro¬ 
duction  ;  and  as  Ifis  was  a  perfonification  of  nature,  the  union  of  univerfal  power  in  her  is 
ingenioufly  denoted  in  the  before-mentioned  pantheic  figure.  In  confirmation  of  what  is  here 
Obferved,  refpeCting  thefe  qualities  of  Ifis,  Orpheus  in  a  hymn  to  the  moon,  gives  to  nature 
the  appellation  of  Father  and  Mother  of  all  things,  which  was  no  other  than  that  goddefs, 
whence  fhe  was  held  as  the  female  Jupiter.  She  appears  in  that  character  upon  the  me¬ 
dals  of  Lyfimachus,  where,  under  her  form  of  Minerva  {lie  is  placed  in  the  fame  aCtion,  and 
is  accompanied  with  the  emblems  of  the  fame  powers,  as  Jupiter  is  upon  the  medals  of  Alex¬ 
ander  :  and  upon  a  medal  of  Sept.  Severus,  {lie  fits  upon  a  lion  in  full  fpeed,  holding  the 
thunder  and  a  fceptre,  to  indicate  her  univerfal  pervading  dominion,  which  compofitions  feem 
to  anfwer  to  the  name  of  Matripater,  given  to  Jupiter  by  Clem.  Alexand.  (Strom.  L.  5. 
p.  609);  fhe  may  alfo  be  held,  in  her  character  of  Libera  and  Ariadne,  as  the  female  Bacchusj 
for  file  is  then  accompanied  with  his  attributes,  the  wreath  of  Ivy,  the  Thyrfus,  and  the 
Panther. 


The  triple,  or  univerfal  dominion,  united  in  one  fupreme  being,  was  exprefled  at  Argos 
by  a  figure  with  three  eyes,  which,  according  to  Paufanias,  (Cor.  L.  2.  c.  24.)  reprefented  Tu- 
piter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  as  being  but  one  and  the  fame  god.  The  fenfe  of  his  words  is 
as  follows:  *  Jupiter  Trioculus,  or  the  three-eyed  god,  was  adored  at  Argos;  his  ftatue  had 


'd~.  (Zeunii)  L-  *•  P-  38.  *  Lunam  quoque  quali  ex  illis  Sepcimam  ’numerus  Septenarius  mover,  curfumque  ejus 


1  Vo].  VII.  Plate  71. 

J  Phoeniflie,  v.  690.  Eurip. 

4  See  Lucian,  p.  478.  410.  V.  III. 

5  Prom.  Vine.  v.  515. 

6  Seneca  de  beneficiis,  L.  j.  c.  7  :  *  Ergo  nihil  agis  ingratiffime  mortalium  qui  ne^as 
natura  fine  dco  eft,  nec  dens  fine  nauira.’ 


deo  debere,  fed  nature,  quia  nec 


three 


,  ,  ujo  /inmininn  firft  over  the  heavens,  which  all  the 

three  eyes,  which  were  mean  o  ie\\  regions  for  the  god,  according  to  the  my- 

world  acknowledges;  fecondly,  over  the  mfe  g  Homer,  ‘  Jupiter 

thology,  who  holds  the  empire  ™  the  ruler  of  the  feas  was  Ju^ter,  is 

7fcMby%£y\lsln of  Euphorion.  I  think,  continues  Paufanias  that  one  god  ruled 
ov e  the  tta  parts  of  the  univerfe,  although  others  may  believe  that  it  rs  governed  by  three 
divinities  ’  The  Vifnou  or  Brouma  of  the  Hindoos,  who  anfwers  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks 
„a  2  reprefented  with  three  eyes,  and  fometimes  with  three  heads  m  the  mod  ancient 
figures,  that  were  made  of  that  deity  by  the  authors  of  the  Hindoo  theology,  the  principles 
of  whkh  appear,  from  the  late  invelligations  on  that  fubjeft,  to  have  been  common  to  mo  of 
the  ancient  people  of  Afis,  Egypt,  and  Europe,  and  to  have  been  expreffed  m  great  meafure 
by  the  fame  fymbols.  This  triple  charaifter  of  Jupiter  and  Ifis,  which  feems  to. have  been 
given  to  all  the  principal  divifions  of  the  deity  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  mgemoufly 
recalled  upon  the  medals  of  Crotona  by  the  three  crefcents,  which  form  the  reverts  to  the 
heads  of  thofe  deities  ’ ;  that  of  Jupiter  has,  in  addition  tm  three  aftcrifks,  lymbols  of  the  day 
fun,  or  of  the  animating  power,  as  the  crefcents  are  thofe  of  the  night  fun.  The  medals  of 
Velia  again  reprefent  this  goddefs  in  her  different  capacities,  diftinguilhed  by  various  fymbols, 
and  the  compofitions  upon  the  heads  in  particular,  are  fo  analogous  to  what  is  found  on  this 
helmet,  that  they  muff  ferve  to  corroborate  the  foregoing  conjectures.  On  one  of  them  fhe 
appears  with  a  round  and  Item  countenance  in  front,  the  helmet  ha3  wings,  which  indicate 
her,  like  the  ferpents  on  our  vizor,  as  the  Medufa,  or  the  Gorgonios,  and  the  top  of  it  takes 
the  curved  form  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  Phrygian  bonnet,  ufually  appropriated  to  the 
Lunus,  the  Atys,  and  the  Adonis,  when  they  are  l'uppofed  to  be  in  inferis,  or  in  the  inaClive 
Hate1.  A  profile  head  of  her  upon  another  of  the  Velian  medals,  has  a  helmet  in  the  form  of 
this  curved  bonnet,  with  the  addition  of  a  couchant  fphinx  upon  it3;  and  the  lion  upon  the 
reverfe  to  the  heads  of  this  kind  is  almoft  uniformly  in  the  a&  of  devouring  a  bull,  or  the  head 
of  a  bull,  of  a  ram,  a  goat,  or  of  a  deer,  to  denote,  by  the  definition  of  thefe  animals,  the 
deftroying  power  of  the  goddefs,  or  of  the  fupreme  deity,  and  alfo  the  temporary  death  or 
ina&ion  of  the  animating  fpirit  of  which  they  were  the  fymbols.  It  is  probable  that  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  became  the  victims  in  facrifices,  and  that  the  fables  of  the  death  of  Adonis  and  ACteon, 
and  of  the  degrading  operation  indited  upon  Atys,  were  founded  in  commemoration  of 
thefe  mythological  principles,  As  from  all  thefe  examples  it  appears,  that  the  three  charac- 
teriftical  powers  of  the  deity,  namely,  of  creating,  preferving,  and  deftroying,  are  often  alluded 
to  in  the  reprefentations  of  Ifis;  and  as  thofe  powers  were  perfonified  under  the  titles  of 
Venus,  Cybele,  and  Medufa,  who  are  referred  to  by  the  ornaments  on  this  helmet,  I  am 
confident,  that  it  was  intended  to  reprefent  that  goddefs. 

A  helmet  thus  compofed  in  honour  of  the  Magna  Mater,  was  a  proper  appendant  in  Ro¬ 
man  camps,  which,  as  well  as  the.  Circenfian  games,  were  placed  under  her  particular  pro¬ 
tection;  file  is  even  called  the  Mater  Caftrorum  on  the  medals  of  Fauftina  the  younger,  where 
that  emprcfs  is  deified  under  that  character.  Another  indication,  that  the  compofition  on  this 
helmet  relates  to  the  triple  capacity  of  Ifis,  is  the  circumftance  of  an  altar  having  been  found 
alio  at  this  great  Roman  ftation  of  Ribchefter,  dedicated  to  the  Deis  Matribus  4,  who  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Juno,  Cybele,  and  Ceres,  which  divinities,  being  perfonifications  of  the  powers  of 
dominion,  protection,  and  production,  deduce  the  Deas  Matres  to  be  no  other  than  one  of  the 
many  denominations  of  the  trinity,  which  was  comprifed  in  Ifis,  and  of  which  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  furnilh  various  reprefentations  under  the  forms  of  three  women,  either  joined  in  one 
groupe,  or  feparate,  or  under  lome  other  triple  combination  of  fymbols.  This  feems  to  be 
the  conclusion  that  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  opinions  of  both  ancient  and  modern  authors  on 
the  fubjeCl;  and  the  dedicatory  mlcription  to  the  Lamiis  tribus  upon  a  recently  found  altar, 
which  you  have  defcnbed  in  your  much  efteemed  Hiftory  of  Newcaftle,  (Vol.  I.  p.  607),  pro¬ 
duces  another  denomination  of  that  trinity.  Gori,  in  his  before-mentioned  work,  (Plate  198.) 

1  Magnan.  Brutii  Num.  Tab.  119,  et  iao. 

*  Aufonius,  Epig.  29. 

it  appears,  that  this  RibcSe^ hdmet°had  a^fo^n' ks^fomSta fphL^which  f  ^  '•  as  a  PoftfcriPt  t0  this  letter, 

the  Egyptians.  P  nXj  which  was  one  of  the  or.ginal  forms  of  Ifis  herfelf  amongft 

*  Camden’s  Brit,  by  Gongh,  Vol.  Ilr.  p.  ,05 ,  and  Leigh's  Lancalhire. 


has 
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has  engraven  an  ancient  Scarabasus,  .upon  which  the  Deae  Matres  are  reprefented  by  three 
naked  women,  fitting  and  holding  each  the  long,  fceptre,  as  a  token  of  their  dominion;  and 
he  decides  them  to  be  the  fame  as  the  Parcs,  who  are  occafionally  called  the  dilpeniers  of 
victory,  as  appears  by  the  infcription  of  Fatis  VicSlricibus  upon  a  medal  of  Dioclefian.  This 
may  account  for  the  many  altars  that  have  been  found  in  military  ftations,  dedicated  to  the 
Dcs  Mates,  and  we  are  affined  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Marcellus,  that  (pears  and  helmets 
were  ottered  to  them  at  a  very  early  period 

The  central  divifion  of  this  diadem  is  loft,  but  the  vacant  fpace  fliews,  that  it  was 
crowned  with  an  arch  and  abutments,  fimilar  to  the  other  divifions,  and  it  was  evidently  a 
feparate  compartment,  inclofed  at  the  tides  by  mouldings,  part  of  which  remain  on  the  right 
tide,  and  the  fraflure  on  the  left  fide  follows  a  parallel  line  of  moulding,  which  made  the  com¬ 
partment  regular.  In  refpedl  to  the  fymbols,  which  were  contained  within  this  central,  divifion 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  as  this  mafic  is  a  compofite  reprefentation  of  the  univerfal  goddd's 
Ills  they  were  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  nfually  found  on  the  heads  of  fuch  figures  The 
moil  frequent  of  thefe  fymbols,  and  moft  fuitable  to  the  compofition  of  our  diadem,  feem  to 
be  an  aftenfle,  or  a  difeus  oyer  a  crefcent,  placed  upon  a  lotus,  the  branches  of  which,  or  two 
ears  ot  corn,  are  often  introduced  on  each  fide.  Macrobius,  fpeaking  of  the  univerfality  of  the 
worfiup  of  Ifis,  fays  that  file  reprefents  the  earth,  or  all  nature  lying  under,  or  fubjefled  to 
the  tun.  ‘  Ms  cunfla  rehgione  celebratur,  quas  eft  terra,  vel  natura,  fubjacens  foliV  There¬ 
fore  the  alien fk  or  difeus,  being  emblems  of  the  fun,  and  being  placed  in  the  before-mentioned 
manner  over  the  crefcent,  one  of  the  fymbols  of  Ifis,  or  of  nature  in  its  inaffive  ftate,  would 
accord  with  the  “  terra  vel  natura,  fubjacens  foli”  of  that  author. 

I  have  already  trefpaffed  too  long  upon  your  patience,  but  as  this  helmet  is  fo  interehino-  a 
piece  of  antiquity,  you  will,  I  am  lure,  allow  me  to  call  to  your  confideration  a  few  more 
linking  conformities  in  the  myftical  ornaments  upon  it  with  thofe  which  accompany  other 
reprefentations  of  the  univerfal  mother.  In  the  before-mentioned  work  of  Caylus,  Vol.  V. 

I  late  104,  is  a  fine  and  well  preferved  bull:  in  bronze  of  this  goddefs,  bearing  a  mural  diadem 
with  projecting  bullions  and  gates;  a  cornucopia  is  attached  to  each  fhoulder,  and  under  her 
breafl  is  a  patera,  or  bafon,  with  the  ufual  protuberance  in  its  centre.  Montfaucon  in  his 
Supplement,  (Vol.  1.  Plate  1.)  has  engraven  a  bas  relief  of  the  Villa  Borghefi,  reprefenting  the 
three  Hecates,  or  the  Deae  Matres,  decorated  alike  with  towers  on  their  heads.  Upon5  the 
heads  of  the  fame  three  deities  in  Plate  81,  of  the  before-cited  work  of  Gori,  are  diadems 
fimilar  111  fhape  to  ours,  but  ornamented  with  feven  flowers  of  the  lotus,  which  no  doubt  have 
the  fame  meaning  as  the  feven. divifions  on  the  diadem  of  our  vizor.  The  head  of  a  pantheic 
figure  (Muf.  Rom.  Caufei.  Tom.  I.  Sec.  2.  Tab.  29.)  has  a  mural  diadem  with  feven  arches* 
and  a  figure  of  Minerva  has  a  helmet  with  a  diadem,  compofed  of  three  ranges,  one  over  the 
other,  in  the  uppermoft  of  which  the  active  power  is  reprefented  by  Apollo  in  his  chariot 
(ibidem,  Tab.  16).  Figures  of  Venus  fitting  upon  a  marine  goat,  fimilar  to  ours,  appear  upon 
the  ftatues  of  the  Ephefian  Diana  (Menetreius  de  Diana  Eph.  Tab.  57.  59.  et  60).  Two 
figures  of  Venus,  one  fitting  on  a  marine  griffon,  the  other  on  a  marine  horfe,  are  imboffed 
upon  an  ancient  diadem  in  gold,  of  a  fimilar  form,  in  my  poffeflion,  found  about  twenty-four 
years  ago  in  a  tomb  near  Barium,  in  the  Apulia  Peucetia  of  Magna  Graecia.  Upon  the  medals 
of  Thurium  and  Heraclea3  the  helmet  of  a  galeated  Minerva  has  on  its  fide  a  marine 
deity,  alfo  ending  from  the  waift  in  the  form  of  a  fifh.  Thefe  marine  figures,  forming  fo 
frequently  a  part  of  the  attributes,  which  accompany  the  heads  and  reprefentations  of  Ifis, 
under  her  various  denominations,  and  being  applied  in  the  fame  manner  upon  this  helmet,  are 
confirmations  that  it  reprefents  her;  and  they  allude,  no  doubt,  to  her  marine  origin,  which 
probably  was  grounded  by  the  primitive  theogonifts  upon  the  influence  which  the  fluid  element 
has  upon  the  produ&ive  quality  in  nature,  perfonified  by  that  goddefs.  A  Venus  fitting  upon 
a  Triton,  and  refting  her  arm  upon  a  large  head  of  Medufa,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  a. 


™ve  hdmets  of  various  fizes,  are  to  be  feen  in  many  colleftions  of  antiquities,  particularly  of  bronze;  and  they  fre¬ 
quently  appear  as  offerings  in  gems  and  bas-reliefs.  In  the  Britilh  Mufeum  there  are  four  or  five  in  bronze,  and  one  of  baked 
clay  painted  in  the  ftyle  called  Wean,  none  of  which  exceed  two  inches  in  diameter. 

Saturnalia,  Lib.  i.  cap.  20. 

3  Magnan.  Bruttia  numifmatica  et  mifcellanea  numifmatica. 


c 


fhield, 
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,  r  i  r  i„  Hmufle  and  as  it  is  well  known  that 

Afield,  is  engraven  in  Plate  43,  °f  Swrmrefalted  on  the  ftiielcU  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  head  of  this  terrific  Gorgon  was  utua  y  P  J  ^  ^  ]rfs  ful.prifed  to  find  it  reca  led  on 
Romans  to  imprefs  the  enemy  with  terr  ,  ,errifiCi  or  deftroying  charafter,  under  the 

the  matk  of  this  helmet.  Ifis  appears  alto  <  addreffed  in  military  infcnptions, 

title  of  Venus  Area,  or  the  martial  V«,  who *  ^ ^  A  figure  of  this  Venus 

tunic’ ,ike  that  given  “  “ 18 
engraven  in  the  before-mentioned  volume  of  Gon,  Hate  43. 

fcull5 6  kcemS  A^t^time^o^thb^Antonines^die'Rornans^cl  adop^d^the  oblong-hexagonal 
Afield,  inPul'e  amongft:  the  Parthians  and  barbaroiis  m romifcuoufly  ufed  here 

original  oval  and  oblong-lquare  Ihtelds a  The  two  forme [  loite  a  '  to  be 

both  by  the  horlemen  and  footmen  of  both  parties  Ihe ^  ^  &u^  Dpon  the 

5U  with  two  c  offed  arrows  under  it,  and  on  each  fide  of  it  is  a  groupe  of  two  Amazonian 
S  tailed  the  Pelf,  which  is  compofed  of  a  crefcent,  or  rather  ot  two  united  erefcentsh 
The  di’fcus,  as  hath  been  before  obferved,  generally  alludes  to  the  day  “  *e  a“m“h“| 
power,  and  the  crefcent  to  the  night  fun,  or  the  temporary  inaflion  in .nature.  As  theie 
alternate  revolutions  of  inaffion  and  animation  are  ufually  recorded  by  the  fymbols,  which 
appear  upon  the  tombs  of  the  ancients,  on  many  of  which  fimilar  thieMs  are  found  and 
arranged,  as  they  are  upon  this  part  of  our  helmet,  (See  Gon  ubi  fupra,  Tab.  193,  et  194.) 
we  may  conclude,  that  they  have  here  the  fame  allufion,  and  that  it  probably  tended  to  the 
before-mentioned  principles.  The  pelta  is  amongft  the  various  fymbols  of  the  deity  and  his 
operations,  which  were  carried  in  the  Roman  enfigns,  and  from  the  early  ages  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  nations,  to  that  of  the  objeft  now  before  us,  it  has  ltfelf  been  reprefented  oil 
ftiields  \  which  is  a  proof  of  its  myftical  purpofe.  Some  ornaments  rcfembhng  the  foliages, 
which  are  often  ufed  to  reprefent  the  lotus,  and  appear  on  the  helmet  of  Minerva  upon  the 
mod  ancient  medals  of  Athens,  are  delineated  by  points  upon  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  as 
well  as  upon  the  projecting  fore  part  of  the  fcull-piece,  and  this  latter  has  alio  upon  its  border 
fnme  knobs  and  afteritks. 


The  practice  of  imboffing  is  mentioned  amongft  the  mod  early  records  of  art;  but  however 
queftionable  the  reality  of  the  workmanfliip  upon  the  Ihield  of  Achilles,  or  even  upon  the  box 
of  Cipfelus,  which  was  executed  about  the  twentieth  Olympiad,  may  he,  imholfed  works  in 
all  metals  were  brought  to  great  excellence,  and  were  held  in  high  eftimation  from  tire  flou- 
riftiing  age  of  art  under  Pericles  at  Athens,  to  the  time  of  Gallienus  at  Rome,  when  the  fine 
arts  in  general  dwindled  into  barbarifm.  Mys  and  Acragas,  according  to  Pliny,  had  at  an 
early  period  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  imboffing  vafes  and  goblets  in  filver,  fome  of  which, 
executed  by  the  latter,  with  reprefentations  of  Centaurs  and  Bacchants,  were  depoftted  in  the 
temple  of  Bacchus  at  Rhodes s.  Under  the  confulffiip  of  Fabricius,  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  of  Rome,  the  ufe  of  filver  veftels  and  ornaments  was  judged  to  he  too  great  a  luxury 
for  private  perfons,  hut  in  Pliny’s  time  it  became  fo  general,  that  even  the  fword-hilts,  fcab- 
bards,  and  girdles,  of  the  Roman  foldiers,  were  often  enriched  with  filver  ornaments  fi.  This 


'  Ovid.  Met.  L.  4.  ad  finem,  thews,  in  fpeaking  of  Perfeus,  that  the  head  of  Medufa  was  worn  in  war  as  an  objeft  of  terror 
to  the  enemy. 

Nunc  quoque,  ct  attoniros  formidine  terreat  holies 
Peftore  in  adverfo,  quos  fecit,  fullinet  Angues. 


And  Paufanias  (Arcadica,  cap.  47)  fays,  that  the  town  of  Tegea  was  rendered  impregnable  by  the  poffeflion  of  Medufa’s  hair, 
prelented  to  it  by  Minerva. 

*  The  whole  of  this  fcull-piece  is  expanded  in  PI.  III.  in  order  to  (hew  all  the  figures  reprefented  thereon. 

' . Nodo  comas 

Coegit,  emifitque,  lunata  lacus 

Protefta  Pelta.  Seneca  Tragicus  Plited. 


5  Hill.  L  33-  cap.  1 2.  Acragantis  in  templo  Liberi  Patris  in  ipfa  Rhodo,  Bacchic  Cent 
(Acragantis)  in  Sciphis  magnam  famam  habuit. 

6  Ibidem.  “  Cum  capuli  militum,  ebore  ctiam  faftidiio,  cadentur  argento,  vagina;  bai 


ue  cadati  in  Sciphis.  .  .  .  Venatio 

balthei  laminis  crepitent. 

eagernefs 
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eagernefs  after  decorated  armour  amongft  the  Romans  would  naturally  induce  them  to  preferve, 
as  much  as  poffible,  all  objedls  of  that  defeription,  particularly  thofe  of  diftinguifhed  work- 
manthip,  like  the  vizor  in  queftion,  and  will  account  for  this  junction  of  old  and  new  work, 
fo  apparent  in  the  two  parts  of  this  helmet,  which  however  arc  made  to  join  with  great  exadi- 
nefs.  The  fame  author,  after  mentioning  artifis  of  the  time  of  Pompey  and  Auguflus,  fpeaks 
of  Lasdus,  as  having  excelled  in  imbofling  combatants.  •  Laadus,  Stratiates,  qui  preelia 
armatofque  calavit.'  (Ibidem.)  After  Pliny  has  thus  recorded  the  fuperior  talents  of  Ltedus, 
we  mull  not  attribute  to  him  the  inferior  work  of  the  combatants,  reprefented  on  this  helmet ! 
we  may  however  fuppofe,  that  the  ftyle  of  his  works  was  imitated  by  the  artifts  who  fucceeded 
him  amongtl  the  Romans,  and  that  the  compofition,  at  lead,  of  thefe  combatants  partakes 
of  it,  for  the  fpirited  and  varied  aftion  of  their  attitudes  thews  a  degree  of  art  far  fuperior  to 
their  execution. 

Should  the  foregoing  obfervations,  confining  partly  of  conjectures,  the  ufual  recourfe  in 
the  dark  paths  of  thefe  refearches  into  antiquity,  contribute  in  the  leafi  to  your  amufement,  I 
than  be  highly  gratified,  and  if  you,  or  any  other  of  my  friends,  will  take  the  trouble  of  giving 
a  more  fatisfadlory  expofition  of  the  motives  which  produced  the  compofition  of  this  helmet,  I 
fhall  thankfully  adopt  it. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  moll  faithful  and  obedient  fervant, 


CHARLES  TOWNLEY. 


Further  Account  of  the  Difcovery  of  Antiquities  at  Ribcliefler,  in  a  Letter  from 
Charles  Townley,  Efq.  F.R.S.  and  F.A.S.  to  the  Rev.  John 
Brand,  M.  A.  Secretary. 


Dear  Sir,  Dark  Street,  Wejhninjler,  17th  Dec.  179.8. 

During  my  late  refidencc  in  Lancafhire  the  Rev.  Mr.  'Whitaker  of  Holm, 
my  refpe&able  neighbour  and  friend,  was  fo  obliging  as  to  inform  me,  that  the  perfon  at  Rib- 
chelier,  from  whom  I  obtained  the  helmet  and  other  Roman  antiquities,  which  were  found 
there,  and  which  I  had  the  honour  to  exhibit  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  laft  January,  with¬ 
held  from  me  fome  of  the  articles,  which  he  difeovered  in  that  depofit,  though  he  allured 
me  that  thole,  he  fold  to  me,  were  the  whole.  Mr.  Whitaker  alfo  told  me,  that  among!!  the 
withheld  pieces  was  a  fphinx,  which,  as  he  judged,  had  ferved  to  decorate  the  top  of  the 
helmet.  Should  this  have  been  the  cafe,  that  emblem  appertaining  to  the  goddels  Ills,  would 
accord  with  the  motives,  which,  in  my  letter  to  you,  relpedting  this  helmet,  I  prefumed  to 
give  of  its  compofition. 

With  Mr.  Whitaker’s  permiflion,  I  inclofe  for  your  perufal  the  Ratement,  he  has  given  me 
in  writing,  relative  to  the  exiilence,  but  now  irretrievable  lofs  of  this  fphinx.  If  you  think 
proper  to  communicate  this  trivial  circumftance  to  the  Society,  the  paper  is  at  your  difpofal 
and  I  remain,  Sir,  with  great  regard,  J  r 

Your  moll  faithful  and  obedient  fervant, 

To  the  Rev.  Air.  Brand. 

CHARLES  TOWNLEY. 


The 
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The  Paper  inclofed  and  referred  to  in  the  laft  Letter. 


..  Ik  the  fummer  of  the  year  1796,  Mr.  Wilfon  of  Clitheroe  aud  myfelf,  few  the  bronze 
helmet,  and  other  remains  of  Roman  antiquity,  then  recently  dtfcoverec 1  at  Rlbchefter,  and 
now  ft  798)  diftinftly  recolleft  that  befides  the  pieces  in  Mr.  Townleys  pofleffion,  there  was  a 
fphinx  of  bronze,  which,  from  the  remains  of  folder  on  the  lower  fide,  and  alfo  from  its  cur- 
vature,  appeared  to  have  been  attached  to  fome  convex  furface,  probably  to  the  top  of  the 
helmet. 


And  on  September  19th  1798,  on  a  fecond  vifit  to  this  celebrated  ftation,  I  learned  that  a 
piece  of  brafs  (to  ufe  the  man’s  own  words),  having  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  the  face  of  a 
woman,  and  which  was  found  along  with  the  helmet,  &c.  had  been  for  fome  time  in  the  po(- 
feflion  of  Laurence  Walton,  brother  of  Jofeph  Walton,  from  whom  Mr.  Townley  purchafed 
the  other  remains,  but  that,  as  it  was  carelefsly  left  upon  the  chimney-piece  of  his  cottage,  it 
was,  as  he  fuppofes,  carried  away  by  his  children  and  irretrievably  loft. 

Jofeph  Walton  describes  the  place  in  which  thefe  antiquities  were  depofited  as  an  excavation 
in  the  native  foil  (a  mixture  of  gravel  and  clay),  rather  lefs  than  a  yard  in  diameter,  about 
nine  feet  beneath  the  prefent  furface,  and  filled  up  with  fine  fand. 

The  level  of  the  Roman  town  and  ftation  appears  to  have  been  very  little  beneath  the 
prefent  one,  as  Roman  remains  in  great  abundance;  fuch  as  fragments  of  bricks,  earthen¬ 
ware,  morter,  &c.  appear  upon  the  lhelving  bank  of  the  river,  up  to  the  prefent  furface. 


It  is  very  true  that  many  antiquities  have  been  found  far  beneath,  and  even  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  itfelf ;  but  this  circumftance  is  eafily  accounted  for,  by  the  fhoots  of  earth  and  rubbifli 
which  are  perpetually  falling  from  the  brow  adjoining  to  the  town.  This  is  occafioned  not  fo 
much  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Ribble,  as  by  a  feries  of  fprings  which  break  out  in  the 
interval  betwixt  the  gravel  and  clay,  about  half  way  betwixt  the  level  of  the  river  and  the  ftreet, 
and  gradually  undermine  the  loofe  and  fhelving  foil  above  them. 


The  Roman  Coccium  was  probably  formed  from  the  Britifh  word  Goch,  or  Coch,  red; 
an  etymology  verified  by  the  colour  of  the  foil  and  rocks  about  Ribchefter. 


Holm,  Sept.  19,  1798. 


T.  D.  WHITAKER.” 
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PLATES  VIII,  IX. 


.These  engravings  exhibit  accurate  copies,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  originals,  of  three  metal 
plates  or  diflies  belonging  to  Francis  Douce,  Efq.  F.  A.  S.;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
traces  of  former  poflefiion  now  remain,  from  which  information  might  have  been  gathered 
refpedting  their  ule  or  antiquity.  Even  the  armorial  bearings  that  are  feen  on  one  of  them 
have  not  been  clearly  appropriated  to  any  family  in  this  country;  whence  a  conjedture  has  arifen 
that  they  are  of  French  manufacture.  This,  however,  is  very  uncertain;  becaufe  from  the  near 
refemblance  in  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  both  countries  during  the  middle  ages,  there  is 
often  much  difficulty  in  deciding  to  which  of  them  many  remains  of  antiquity  belong. 

There  is  a  fourth  Plate  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor;  but  from  its  fimilitude,  in  almoft 
every  refpedt,  to  Fig.  2.  Plate  IX,  it  was  judged  unneceffary  to  engrave  it.  They  are  all  compofed 
of  copper,  on  which  the  ornaments  and  figures  have  been  cut,  and  afterwards  engraved  in  lines. 
The  interflices  are  filled  up  with  enamel  of  various  colours,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  fhrines 
that  were  placed  on  the  monuments  of  faints,  and  which  are  ftill  preferved  in  various  collections 
of  antiquities.  The  ftile  of  drawing  refembles  that  which  is  found  in  the  illuminations  that 
decorate  manufcripts  from  about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Illd.,  or  a  little  earlier,  to  that  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  1  Hd.,  and  which  confifl:  of  a  neat,  and  fometimes  fpirited  outline  made  with  a  pen  and 
ink  over  the  colours.  This  ftile  has  undoubtedly  much  greater  merit,  and  is  more  free  and 
artift-like  in  point  of  defign,  than  what  we  ufually  find  in  the  ornamented  manufcripts  of  the 
two  or  three  following  centuries.  Hence  fome  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  period  in  which 
thefe  difhes  were  made,  and  that  was  probably  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  III. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  give  any  fatisfadtory  opinion  concerning  the  ufe  to  which  they 
were  applied.  They  might  have  been  defigned  for  fome  domeftic  purpofe;  or  from  the  fubjedts 
of  part  of  the  decorations,  a  conjedture  might  be  grounded  that  they  were  ufed  for  fome  cere¬ 
mony  formerly  obferved  during  the  recreations  of  hunting  or  hawking,  and  long  fince  forgotten. 
An  eminent  French  antiquary,  the  Abbe  Lebeuf,  in  a  differtation  printed  in  the  Mem.  del’ Acad, 
des  infer,  tom.  XVII.  p.  202,  fpeaking  of  a  pradtice  that  prevailed  very  early  in  France,  of  mix¬ 
ing  herbs  with  wine,  has  informed  us  that  a  copper  bafon  gilt  and  enamelled  was  found  at  SoifTons, 
and  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  ferved  during  the  firft  race  of  French 
kings  for  ftraining  off  fome  liquor  mixed  as  above,  or  for  drinking  what  remained  of  the  liquor 
after  the  infufion  of  the  herbs.  He  had  already  obferved,  that  in  a  monaftery  of  Lower  Britany, 
where  Saint  Samfon  lived,  under  the  reign  of  Childebert,  bruifed  leaves  were  put  into  a  vafe, 
and  fome  of  the  liquor  poured  into  each  Monk’s  goblet  after  the  hours  of  tierce,  and  previoufly 
to  the  ceremony  of  high  mafs.  The  period  to  which  the  learned  Abbe  has  affigned  his  bafon 
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is  undoubtedly  too  early  to  apply  to  the  difi.es  in  quefton;  but  it  is  not  impoffiUe  hat  the 
nraffice  he  Jntions  might  have  been  transferred  to  after  ages.  The  Abbe  has  unfortunately 
omitted  to  give  fuel,  a  defcription  of  the  veffel  as  might  have  feryed  for  the  purpofe  of  a  com- 
parifon  on  this  occaf.on;  but  from  the  contrivance  in  Fig.  i.  Plate  VUL  and  Fig ;.  a.  Plate  IX. 
for  letting  out,  or  ftraining  off  any  liquid  by  means  of  holes  ,n  the  inf, de  near  the  edge,  con- 
nefted  with  a  fpout  in  the  fliape  of  a  dog’s  head,  a  conjefture  m.ght  be  hazarded  that  they  bore 
fome  relemblance  to  the  baton  found  at  Soiflons. 


Plate  VIII  Fie  i  In  the  middle  is  a  perfon  on  horfeback  carrying  on  his  fift  a  hawk,  the 
ufual  deflation  of  nobility.  The  outer  circle  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  repreienting 
the  fports  of  hawking,  courfing  the  hare,  and  hunting  the  flag.  In  the  latter  recreation  a  man 
is  introduced  blowing  a  horn,  with  a  flick  in  one  hand  for  beating  the  buthes,  preceded  by 
another,  who  is  aiming  an  arrow  at  the  game,  according  to  the  ancient  practice  of  hunting  the 
deer.  Thus  Chaucer  in  the  Frere's  tale — 


“  For  in  this  world  n’is  dogge  for  the  howe 
That  can  an  hurt  dere  from  an  hole  yknowe.” 


And  again,  in  the  Mar  chant' s  tale , 

“  And  eke  to  January  he  goth  as  lowe 
As  ever  did  a  dogge  for  the  bowe 

The  following  pafiage  in  the  fabliau  of  ladame  qui  fut  corrigee,  is  ftill  more  to  the  purpofe. 

“  Sire  alez  chacer  en  mon  pare 
A  Aliens ,  a  ofeaux ,  et  a  arc'' 

That  the  ladies  alfo  pratflifed  the  fport  of  hunting  with  the  dog  and  bow  might  be  fliown 
from  many  authorities;  that  which  follows  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  curious.  It  is  taken 
from  the  celebrated  romance  of  the  renowned  Prince  Arthur ,  Part  III.  chap.  124.  “So  at  that 
time  there  was  a  lady  dwelled  in  that  forreft,  and  fhee  was  a  great  huntrefle,  and  daily  fhee 
ufed  to  hunt.  And  alway  flie  beare  her  bow  with  her.  And  no  men  went  never  with  her,  but 
always  women ;  and  they  were  fhooters,  and  could  well  kill  a  deere,  but  at  the  ftalke  and  at 
the  treft.  And  they  daiely  beare  bowes  and  arrowes,  homes  and  wood  knives,  and  many  good 
hounds  they  had,  both  for  the  firing  and  for  a  bait.  So  it  hapned  that  this  lady  the  huntrefle 
had  baited  her  hounds  for  the  bow  at  a  barren  hind.  And  this  barren  hind  tooke  her  flight 
over  heathes  and  woods.  And  fo  it  hapned  that  the  fame  hind  came  to  the  well  where  as  Sir 
Launcelot  was  fleeping  and  flumbring.  And  the  hound  came  faft  after,  and  umbecaft  about, 
for  flie  had  loft  the  perfect  fewt  of  the  hind.  Rightfo  there  came  the  lady  huntrefle,  which 
knew  by  her  hound  that  the  hind  was  at  the  foyle  in  that  well.  And  there  fliee  came  ftifly 
and  found  the  hind,  and  anon  fhe  put  a  broad  arrow  in  her  bow,  and  fhot  at  the  hinde,  and 
overfhot  the  hinde,  and  by  misfortune  the  broad  arrow  fmote  Sir  Launcelot  in  the  thicke  of  the 
buttocke  over  the  barbes.  When  Sir  Launcelot  felt  himfelfe  fo  hurt,  hee  hurled  up  woodly, 
and  faw  the  lady  which  had  fmitten  him.  And  then  when  he  faw  fhee  was  a  woman,  he  faid 
thus,  Lady,  or  damofell,  what  that  thou  be,  in  an  evill  time  beare  thou  a  bow,  the  devill  made 
thee  a  fhooter.” 

This  practice  of  ufing  the  bow  in  hunting  continued  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  King  James  the 
Firft,  when,  as  Baker  in  his  chronicle  informs  us,  George  Abbot  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
being  a  hunting  in  a  park,  and  {hooting  at  a  deer,  his  arrow  glanced  and  killed  a  man ;  which 
gave  occafion  to  an  argument  whether  the  prelate  ought  not  to  have  been  deprived  of  his  func¬ 
tion,  but  the  judgment  was  in  his  favour.  King  James,  in  his  Bajilikon  doron ,  calls  this  prac¬ 
tice  “  a  theevifh  forme  of  hunting  to  fhoote  with  gunnes  and  bowes.”  In  further  illuftration 
of  this  fubjeft,  fee  Mr.  Carter’s  Specimens  of  ancient  fculpture  and  painting ,  Vol.  II.  Plates  4,  7) 
and  Strutt’s  Glig-gamena,  Plates  a,  4, 

Fig.  2. 
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Fig.  2.  A  view  edgewise  of  Fig.  i. 

Fig-  3>  4-  Arms  or  devices  engraved  on  the  convex  lides  of  the  dirties  in  Plate  IX.  The 
difli  in  the  prefent  Plate  has  an  engraving,  in  like  manner,  of  a  ftar  with  feven  points. 

Plate  IX.  Fig.  i.  In  the  inner  circle  is  a  knight  kneeling  on  a  bridge  before  a  lady,  who  is 
perhaps  giving  him  a  blefling,  or  admonition,  previoufly  to  his  departure  in  queft  of  adventures; 
a  fubjedl  apparently  taken  from  fome  romance  of  chivalry.  In  the  outer  circle  of  this  Plate 
are  men  engaged  in  combat  with  various  animals,  in  allulion  to  the  atchievements  of  the  heroes 
of  romance. 

Fig.  a.  Exhibits  feveral  combats  between  figures  half  men  and  half  birds  with  lions  and  gro- 
tefque  animals;  the  creation,  as  it  fhould  feem,  of  the  artift’s  imagination,  unlefs  fuch  adventures 
fhould,  by  chance,  exift  in  fome  ancient  fiction. 

The  outfides  or  convex  parts  of  all  thefe  dirties  appear  to  have  been  waftied  with  gold  or 
filver.  Whether  the  devices  and  armorial  bearings  are  real  or  imaginary,  muff  be  left  to  the 
decifion  of  the  fkilful  herald. 


F.  D. 
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PL.  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  &  XV. 


Pl.  XI.  In  this  plate  is  exhibited  the  figure  of  a  fine  ftatue  of  Bronze,*  twenty-two  inches 
in  height,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Afhburnham;  which  was  found  feveral  years  ago,  near 
Barking- Hall,  in  Suffolk,  about  twelve  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  earth;  it  was  exhibited  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  27,  1800.  The  ornament  with  which  the  lorica  of  this  ftatue 
is  embellifhed,  confifts  of  thin  polifhed  lamina :  thofe  of  a  light  colour,  on  being  fcraped,  have 
the  appearance  of  filver;  the  dark  parts  are  brittle,  and  appear  like  enamel. 

Pl.  XII.  Shews  the  back  of  the  ftatue. 

Pl.  XIII.  The  head  in  profile,  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  original. 

Pl.  XIV.  &  XV.  Outlines  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  drefs,  of  the  original  fize. 


This  ftatue  appears  to  be  the  portrait  of  fome  Roman  of  Imperial  Dignity ;  the  difpofition  of  the  hair,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  head,  feem  to  indicate  one  of  the  Auguftan  family;  but  it  does  not  fo  exaftly  referable  the  medals  of  any  Emperor  of 
that  family,  as  to  lead  to  a  certain  conclufion,  as  to  the  individual  it  was  incended  to  reprelent:  neverthelefs  it  has  been  found,  on 
comparifon,  to  bear  a  confiderable  reiemblance  to  fome  of  the  medals  of  Nero,  in  which  he  is  reprefented  young,  and  which  differ 
widely  from  thofe  ftruck  at  a  later  period  of  his  reign. 


**,-*•*  W.  l  V“V‘  .  ,  *  .  *  ••.  ,.  * 


PL.  XVI.  XVII.  XVIII.  XIX.  XX. 


These  plates  are  engraved  after  an  original  drawing,  on  a  roll  of  vellum,  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries;  this  drawing,  which  is  extremely  well  executed,  confifts  of  five 
compartments  :  the  firft  (Pl.  XVI.)  contains  the  figure  of  John  Iflip,  Abbot  of  Weftminfter, 
{landing  under  an  arch,  ornamented  with  wreaths  of  flowers  of  different  kinds,  interfperfed 
with  which,  are  scrolls  having  the  names  of  various  virtues,  &c.  infcribed  on  them,  as  “  Sa- 
piencia ,  intellect us,  conjilium,  fortitude ,  pie t as,  feientia,  timor  dni ,  charitas,  fpes,  fides,  con - 
jlancia ,  temper ancia,  jujlicia,  and  prudencia :  in  each  of  his  hands  he  holds  a  flower;  one  of 
them  is  flipt  off,  and  he  is  in  the  adlion  of  flipping  off  the  other;  in  allufion  to  his  name,  I— flip. 
Above  the  arch  are  three  Angels  holding  fhields  of  arms ;  that  in  the  centre  is  charged  with 
crofs  keys  and  an  annulet,  that  on  the  dexter  fide  has  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  and 
that  on  the  left  the  arms  of  France  and  England  quarterly.  There  are  alfo  three  Angels  at  the 
feet  of  the  abbot  holding  fhields  of  arms;  in  the  central  one  under  a  mitre  is  the  perfonal  coat 
of  the  abbot,  ermine,  a  fefs  between  three  rats  paflant  gules ;  that  on  the  dexter  fide,  is  charged 
with  a  fefs  engrailed  between  three  crofles  patee  fitche,*  and  on  the  finifter  fide  are  the  arms 
of  the  abbey,  azure  on  a  chief  indented  Or,  a  paftoral  fiaff  in  the  centre  and  a  mitre  in  the 
finifter  corner  gules.  A  fcroll  over  the  head  of  the  abbot  is  thus  infcribed,  “  iohannes 
islyppe  nuper  abbas  west mon aster 1 1 ;”  and  under  his  feet  is  the  following  infeription, 

ts  INQVIRE  PACEM  ET  PERSEOUERE  E AM.” 

Abbot  Iflip  was  a  great  favourite  with  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  laid  the  firft  ftone  of 
the  chapel  which  bears  his  name;  he  fuperintended  the  building  of  it  during  that  monarch’s 
lifetime,  and  till  its  completion  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  He  was  himself  alfo 
a  great  benefaftor  to  the  abbey  church,  and  was  engaged  in  finifhing  the  weft-end  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  became  abbot  of  Weftminfter  in  the  year  1500,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  May 
152a,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  K.  Henry  VIII.  On  the  16th  of  the  fame  month  he  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Erafmus,  which  he  had  founded,  in  Weftminfter- Abbey. 

The  fecond  compartment  (Pc.  XVII.)  exhibits  the  abbot  on  his  death-bed  furrounded  by 
a  group  of  figures;  among  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  St.  Peter,  St.  John  the  Baptift,  St. 
Giles,  St.  Katherine,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  St.  Margaret,  and  the  Virgin-Mary,  who  is  praying 
to  our  Saviour  in  the  following  words,  “  YJlip  0  fill  veniens  miferere  johannu"  On  each  fide  of 
the  bed  are  priefis  performing  the  laft  offices  for  the  dying  abbot.  At  the  corners  of  this  com¬ 
partment  are  fymbols  of  the  four  Evangelifts. 

In  the  third  compartment  (Pl.  XVI II.)  appears  the  abbot’s  coffin  in  the  choir  before  the  high 
altar,  under  a  magnificent  canopy,  on  the  upper  part  of  which  are  a  great  number  of  branches  of 
tapers,  furrounded  by  men  in  gowns  and  hoods  bearing  long  torches ;  on  the  corners  are  four, 
bearing  banners  of  faints;  at  one  end  of  the  coffin  appear  three  of  the  mourners 

The  fourth  compartment  (Pl.  XIX.)  reprefents  the  outfide  of  St.  Erafmus’s  chapel  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey,  founded  by  Abbot  Iflip,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  north  aifle  of  the  choir. 
The  window  between  the  chapel  and  the  aifle  is  here  removed,  in  order  to  fhew  the  infide, 
where  the  monument  of  the  abbot  is  feen,  being  in  the  form  of  a  table,  under  which  lies  his 
effigies.  The  only  part  now  remaining  of  this  monument,  is  the  table,  which  is  of  marble 

*  It  has  not  been  afeertained  to  what  family  this  coat  belongs ;  it  appears  in  the  margin  of  the  official  account  of  the  funeral  of 
Abbot  Iflip,  preferved  in  the  College  of  Arms,  from  which  the  colours  of  this  and  the  other  coats,  together  w.th  a  copy  of  that  account, 
have  been  communicated  by  Francis  Townfend,  E'q.  Wtndfor  Herald.  fupported 


(Imported  by  four  flender  pillars  of  brafs  ;* * * §  over  the  altar  in  the  chapel  are  figures  of  the 
crucifixion,  &c.  which  appear  in  this  drawing;  and  within  an  arch  over  the  chapel  is  a  repre- 
fentarion  of  the  laft  judgment,  the  crucifixion,  and  fymbols  of  the  paffion.f 

The  laft  compartment  (Plate  XX.)  contains  a  large  initial  letter,  being  an  U,  richly  orna¬ 
mented,  and  filled  up  with  a  north-weft  view  of  the  nave  and  tranfept  of  the  Abbey  Church  at 
Weftminfter ;  part  of  the  church  being  laid  open  exhibits  the  coronation  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth.  The  work  which  was  carrying  on  at  the  Weft  end  of  the  Abbey  at  the  time  of  abbot 
Iflip’s  death  is  here  alfo  indicated,  and  the  lanthorn  which  he  had  intended  to  build  over  the 
middle  of  the  crofs-t  Over  the  roof  of  the  church  appears  a  bifhop  attended  by  a  group  of 
angels,  exorcifing  the  building  and  driving  away  the  evil  fpirits. 

An  official  account  of  the  funeral  of  Abbot  Illip  is  preferved  in  the  Heralds  College,  of  which 
the  following  copy  (from  a  M.S.  marked  I.  15.  fol.  171)  has  been  communicated  to  the  fociety, 
by  Francis  Townfend,  Efq.  Windfor  Herald.^ 

«  Thentyremcnt  of  RePend  Father  in  God  Devine  John  Isfhoppe  Abbott  of  the  Monaflerye  of  WeftrQ  &  one  of 
the  Kings  Ma"“  Pryviee  Councell  deceaffid  at  Neyght  or  Neyt a  beside  Weftnl  the  xij  day  of  May  being  Sondaye 
Abowte  iiij  &  v  of  the  clocke  at  aftre  none  the  dnicall  Ire  ff.  A.  m'.  vc.  xxxij  in  the  xxiiij  yere  of  K.  Henrye 
theight. 

Furft  his  Corps  was  cheftid  &  cered  and  fo  remayned  in  a  large  plour  in  the  feid  place  w"-  was  hangid  w"1  blacke  clothe 
garnyfshed  w'h  Scocheons  of  his  Armes  and  the  Monaflerye  the  Corps  coped  w!b  a  riche  pawlle  of  clothe  of  golde  of  tyffewe 
and  burnynge  day  and  nyght  iiij  greate  tapers  w*  mafies  daylie  and  epye  nyght  watche  untill  thnrfeday.  the  xvj™  daye 
aboute  ij  of  the  clocke  at  w'  tyme  com  all  the -fathers  of  the  howfie  wlh  the  monks  and  the  Abbot  of  Burye  in  pontificalibj 
did  fay  fuch  ceremonys  as  to  the  fame  appertenethe  the  fpace  of  a  howre. 

Then  abowte  iij  of  the  clocke  the  corps  was  conveid  unto  Wefti8  Monaflerye  in  man!  followinge. 

Fyrfteij  conductors  John  GardyrJ  and  Wittm”  Alove  w'6  eche  of  them  in  theyre  hands  a  blacke  ftaffe  to  avoid  fuch  people 
as  wolde  not  be  ordcrid  and  to  make  rome. 

Then  the  Crofie. 

Then  the  iiij  ordres  of  Frercs  of  C'unturburye. 

Then  dypfle  other  religioufe  pfons  as  the  brotherheade  of  the  Pryfls  and  Clerks  of  Poope. 

Then  the  Churche  of  Seynt  M’tens  in  London. 

Then  the  Pryfls  and  Clerks  of  Seynt  M’garett  in  Weftm'  w'  all  the  Monks  of  the  seid  Monaflerye. 

Then  thabbot  of  Seynt  Edmonds  Burye  in  pontificalibj  w'  his  affiftaunce  in  goodlye  riche  Copes. 

Then  Gentlemen  in  blacke  Gownes  and  Hodes  ij  and  ij  and  his  ij  Chappellaynes  DoCtor  Dudley  Sr  Robert  Sheder  w'  Other 
as  DoCtor  Sherton  DoCtor  Doke  and  the  Viccar  of  Croydon  w'  dypfle  other. 

Then  Richemonde  and  Lancaftre  in  the  Kyngs  Cotes  at  Armes. 

Then  the  Corps  borne  by  fixe  of  his  Yeomen  in  blake  Cotes  and  other  fixe  goinge  by  to  helpe  them  as  they  hadde  neede. 

Then  abowte  the  Corps  iiij  affift'unts  Mr.  Hawkes  Mr.  Judde  Mr.  Andro  and  Mr.  Docarowe. 

And  at  the  coumer  a  banrJ  of  our  Ladie  by  John  James,  Seynt  Petres  by  John  Sheder,  Seynt  Edmonds  by  Willni  Myd- 
dlcton,  Seynt  Katheryns  by  Thom's  Kempe,  in  blake  gownes  and  hodes  on  theyre  heades. 

Alfo  ij  branches  of  white  Waxe  borne  by  ij  Clerks  in  theyre  Surpleffis. 

Item,  afore  the  Corps  xxiiij  pore  men  in  Gownes  and  hodes  in  one  range  beringe  xxiiij  torches. 

Item,  abowte  the  Corps  xij  ftaffe  torches  borne  by  xii  Yeomen  in  blacke  Cotes. 


*  Dart,  in  his  Hifiory  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Weftminfter,  fays,  “that  under  the  table  was  a  fkeleton  of  alabafter  in  a  Ihroud,  now 
taken  away.”  An  inf.de  view  of  the  chapel  is  engraved  in  Dart’s  work,  vol.  I.  p.  192.  The  arms  and  devices  on  the  frieze  of  the 
chapel  are  engraved  in  Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments,  Introd.  to  vol.  II.  pi.  xxi.  fig.  3. 

t  Dart  Tays,  that  there  was  formerly  a  painting  on  the  roof  of  Abbot  Blip's  chapel,  reprefenting  our  Saviour  addreffing  mankind  in 
fix  latin  hexameter  verfes;  and  under  the  crucifix  the  picture  of  an  Abbot,  holding  up  his  hands  and  praying  in  this  manner, 

En  cruce  qui  pendis  IJlip  mijerere  Johanni 

Sanguine  perfujo  reparajii  quern  prelioso Hift.  of  Weft.  Abbey,  Vol.  I.  p.  192. 

%  Dart  fays,  that  the  abbot  “defigned  a  lofty  tower  and  lanthorn  with  a  chime  of  bells,  to  be  placed  over  the  middle  of  the  croft, 

uu  rrrer°  “  fU/POrt  iC>  WhCref0rC  thc  bd,S  were  hunS in  che  tower,  where  thev  remain.  Lives  of  the 

abbots  of  Weftminfter,  at  the  end  of  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Hiftory  of  Weftminfter  Abbey,  p.  34, 

§  An  incorrect  copy  of  this  account  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Widmore’s  Hiftory  of  Weftminfter  Abbey. 


*  Neyght  or  Neyt  was  a  manor  belonging  to  the  Abbey,  and  is  deferibed  in  Records  ••  Men,. 


■iumfuum  He  Nryghl  juxta  Weftmonafterium." 


Then  aftre  the  Corps  alone  the  Lorde  Wyndfor  chiefe 
S'.  Henry  Wyatt. 


-  ,  J  ° -  J  uiu  lcuiiyic  uie  v^nurene  in  gooa 

ordre  and  toke  theyre  places  as  afore.  6 

Then  began  the  fyrfte  Made  of  ou  Ladle  fonge  folemplye  *t  Deaeon  and  Subdeacon  and  at  the  Offetorye  the  ehiefe 
mourner  offend  a  pece  of  golde  of  halfe  a  Crotvne  ij'  vj'  affilted  w'  thother  mourners  «'  beinge  don. 

Then  began  the  maffe  of  the  Trynytie  fonge  in  like  man  as  afore  but  at  the  Offeringe  the  chiefe  mourner  offerid  a  pece  of 
golde  of  v’  a ffi (lid  as  afore  w'  beinge  fynyflied. 

Then  the  mourners  w  all  thother  went  in  good  man>  to  the  manS  place  where  was  prepared  for  them  breade  and  drinke 
as  apperteneth  for  that  daye  being  Frydaye  And  this  don  ev’ye  man  returnid  in  good  ordre  to  the  Churche  to  theyre  places 
apyonted. 

And  the  torches  herffe  and  other  lyghts  beinge  lightid. 

Then  began  the  Maffe  of  Requiem  fonge  by  Thabbot  of  Burye  in  pontifical^  w'  Deakon  and  Subdeakon  and  at  the 
offetorye  the  Monkes  offerid  theyre  oblacon  aftre  the  custom  and  maS. 

Then  offerid  the  chiefe  mourner  a  noble  in  golde  beinge  condudtid  by  thoffyeers  at  Armes  and  affiliid  w'  thother  mourners 
and  fo  returnid  backe  agayne  to  the  herffe. 

Then  all  they  mourners  returnid  backe  agayne  to  offre  for  them  celfs  ev^ye  one  a  grole. 

Then  offerid  his  ferv"unts  w'  all  other  that  wolde. 

Then  began  the  Sermonde  by  the  Viccar  of  Croydon. 

Then  all  other  ceremonyes  being  don  and  fynyfhed  w'  dyvffe  other  Maffes  in  hys  owne  Chappell  in  the  Abbey  and  pysfhe 
Churche  w'  other  svyce. 

Then  began  a  greate  doylle  gyven  amonge  the  poore. 

Then  all  tilings  fynyflied  the  Lord  chiefe  mourner  w‘  all  th’  other  went  in  like  ordre  as  afore  to  the  mann!  place  to  dynhS 
w'  beinge  done  epyc  man  toke  his  leave  and  fo  deptyd. 

Then  the  banSs  were  felt  in  ordre  in  the  feide  Chappell  in  brafies  of  Iron. 

The  herfe  w'  all  thother  things  did  remayne  there  flill  untill  the  monethes  mynde. 

Theye  herawlds  rewardyd  w'  v"  and  thanks  befides  theyre  gownes  and  theyre  sv’unts  Cotes.” 
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PL.  XXI.  XXII.  XXIII. 


Observations  on  the  " Porta  Honoris”  of  Cains  College ,  Cambridge ;  com - 
municated  by  Mr.  William  Wilkins ,  Jun.,  in  a  Letter  to  Craven  Orel, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P. 


Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  tafte  for  Gothic  architec- 
ure  m  England,  appears  to  decline.  The  many  foreigners,  chiefly  Italians,  who  were  enter- 
tamed  by  that  prince,  were  probably  the  firft  who  introduced  a  different  ftyle.  Encouraged 
by  Henry,  they  endeavoured  to  inculcate  a  tafte  for  the  archite&ire  of  their  own  counfry 
We  find,  notwithftanding,  that  its  progrefs  was  far  from  rapid:  and,  in  fome  of  the  early 
defigns,  m  which  the  chara&eriftics  of  the  new  ftyle  were  adopted,  a  latent  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  Gothic,  evinced  itfelf  in  the  introduffion  of  the  pointed  arch,  and  other  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  that  mode  of  building.  ^ 

There  feems  great  probabi  ity,  that  John  di  Padua  was  the  firft  to  introduce  the  practice 
of  regular  Roman  architeflure  into  this  country.  He  was  architect  to  Henry  Vllf.,  and  was 
ftyled  Deviser  of  His  Majejly  s  Buildings.  Somerfet-houfe,  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  being  one  of  the  earlieft  fpecimens  of  this  ftyle  of  architeaure,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  defigned  by  that  architect,  whofe  penfion  continued,  at  that  time,  to  be  paid 
him,  through  the  interpofition  of  the  Prote&or. 

We  know  not  of  the  exiftence  of  any  building,  fo  nearly  contemporary  with  Somerfet-houfe, 
as  the  gates  of  Caius  College,  erefled  by  John  Caius,  mafter  of  the  college.  One  of  thefe,’ 
the  Gate  of  Wifdom,  was  founded  in  1565,  as  appears  from  the  following  extradl  from  the’ 
College  Records. 

Diefabbati  quinto  Maii  hora  quanta  mane  anno  Domini  1565,  poll  fupplicationes  Deo 
habitas,  ut  Collegium  noftrum  initum  ccelitem  habeat  exitum  et  eventum,  utiles  reipublicre  et 
timentes  Deurn,  primum  facrumque  lapidem  jecimus  fundament!  iffis  verbis. 


Dico  ifiud  asdificium  Sapientne :  pono  hunc  lapidem  in  fundamenlum  asdificii  in 
incrementum  virtutis  et  litterarum,  in  nomine  patris,  et  filii,  et  fpiritus  fandli. 

Of  all  the  gates,  that  of  Honor  is  the  raoft  uniform  in  its  defign.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
entries  under  the  year  1567,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  begun  until  1573. 

A  coincidence  of  circumftances  leads  to  the  belief,  that  John  di  Padua  gave  the  defigns  for 
thefe  buildings.  Dr.  Caius  continued  to  refide  at  court  twenty-four  years  after  his  return 
from  abroad,  in  the  year  1544.  John  di  Padua  was,  at  that  time,  architect  to  Henry,  and 
a  royal  grant  to  him  of  two  (hillings  per  diem,  in  Rymer’s  Foedera,  bears  the  date  of  the  year 
of  the  return  of  Caius.  This  grant  was  renewed  in  the  third  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  fo  that 
his  office  was  in  all  probability  continued  to  him. 

Dr.  Caius  was  appointed  pbyfician  to  Edward  VI.,  and  from  the  fituation  of  both  thefe 
perfons  at  court,  and  the  circumftance  of  Dr.  Caius  having  been  formerly  refident  at  Padua, 
where  he  for  fome  time  purfued  his  Rudies,  it  may  be  conje&ured  that  an  intimate  con¬ 
nexion  fubfiRed  between  them.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  he  contemplated  the  building 
thefe  gates,  during  the  period  of  his  refidence  at  court,  for  he  was  retained  as  pbyfician  to 
Elizabeth,  three  years  after  the  founding  of  his  college;  and  it  was  not  until  15 68,  that  be 
was  difmilTed  from  his  attendance  upon  the  Queen,  upon  fufpicion  of  favouring  the  Catholic 
religion. 


Conne&cd 


PLATES  XXIV.  XXV.  XXVI.  XXVII. 


TO 

CRAVEN  ORD.  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  F.A.S.,  V.P. 

Read  4th  February,  1808. 


t-.  _  ,  .  iimcurcei,  near  lAomtord,  4th  reb.  looo. 

uring  a  late  tour  in  Norfolk,  I  faw  the  remains  of  an  old  Manor- Houfe,  which  I 
e  leve  in  nchnefs  of  moulded  brickwork  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  England; 
and  having  made  fome  drawings  of  this  curious  fubjeft,  I  take  the  liberty  of  fending  them 
or  your  mfpeftion,  and  you  may,  if  you  think  proper,  communicate  them  to  the  So- 
oety  of  Antiquaries:  and,  if  at  any  time,  the  fubjeas  I  may  have  the  honour  to  exhibit, 
mould  be  of  fuch  intereft  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  publication,  the  Society  is  welcome 
to  make  any  ufe  of  them  for  that  purpofe. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient  humble  Servant, 

JOHN  ADEY  REPTON. 


An  Account  ofWolterton  Manor  IJoufe,  at  Eafi  Barjham ,  in  the  hundred  of 
Gallow,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk. 

This  Manor  Houfe  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  road  between  Fakenham  and 
Walfingham.  The  following  account  is  extra&ed  from  Blomefield’s  Hiftory  of  Norfolk. 

“  Sir  William  Fermor*  built  on  this  Manor  of  Wolterton  (as  I  take  it)  a  very  lar<Te 
and  ftately  manor  houfe,  or  hall,  of  brick,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  VIII.  now  very 
much  decayed  and  ruinous;  fome  years  paft,  I  found  thefe  remains  of  antiquity.  Over 
the  great  gatehoufe,  leading  into  the  court-yard,  on  the  outfide,  are  the  King  s  arms  of 
France  and  England  quarterly,  fupported  by  a  Lion  and  Griffin,  the  arms  of  King  Henry 
the  VIII.  On  the  right  fide  of  it  the  arms  of  Fermor;  Argent  on  a  Saltire  Sable,  between 
four  Lion’s  Heads  erafed  Gules,  a  Martlet  of  the  firft  between  four  Bezants;  on  a  Chief, 
Azure,  an  Anchor  between  two  Pallets,  Or;  impaling  Argent,  three  Pallets  Gules — and  on 
the  left,  Fermor  impaling  Argent,  a  Lion  rampant  Sable,  Stapleton.  Below  thefe  are  two 
wild  men  or  giants  in  two  niches,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  gate,  as  janitors,  armed  with 
clubs.  Over  the  door  of  the  porch,  leading  into  the  hall,  are  the  arms  of  France  and 
England,  with  a  Griffin  and  Greyhound  fupporters,  King  Henry  Vllth’s  arms,  and  Fermor 
impaling.”  + 

*  Blomefield  feems  to  aflert  the  whole  of  this  manfion  to  have  been  built  by  Sir  Wm.  Fermor,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHT.;  but,  from  the 
circumftance  of  the  arms  of  Henry  VII.  being  carved  over  the  porch,  we  muft  conclude  that  part  of  the  Manor-houte  was  ercfted  by  his  father, 
Sir  Henry  Fermor,  who  became  pofTeiTed  of  the  eftate  by  intermarriage  with  the  family  of  Wode. 

f  This  is  a  miftake,  the  arms  of  Henry  VII.  are  reprefented  alone,  and  not  impaled  with  Fermor — but  the  arms  of  Fermor  are  reprefented  in 
fmall  Ihields  on  the  outfide  of  the  porch. 

Thefe 


[  2  ] 

Thefe  are  ftill  in  being,  but  the  continuation  of  BlomeBeld’s  account  records  nume¬ 
rous  efcutcheons,  armorial  bearings,  infcriptions,  and  the  date  t538  in  a  window,  which 
are  now  no  more;  and  as  this  Angular  building  is  greatly  fallen  to  decay  Cnee  his  time, 
and  is  in  danger  of  being  entirely  deflroyed,  from  the  nature  of  its  materials  1  have  made 
accurate  drawings  of  fitch  parts  as  remained  in  1807,  and  which  are  now  exhibited  to  the 

Society.  ,  .  - 

This  eftate  came  to  the  family  of  the  Fermors  about  the  nth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  J.  it  defeended  by  marriage  from  the  Fermors  to 
the  Calthorpes,  the  laft  defeendants  of  which  are  the  two  daughters  of  Sir  Chnftopher 
Calthorpe.  “  Ann  being  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Le-Strange,  had  a  moiety  of  it  in  her 
right,  and  Elizabeth,  who  was  Angle  at  her  death,  gave  her  part  to  the  laid  Sir  Thomas, 
on  whofe  death,  it  came  to  Sir  Henry  Le-Strange,  Bart,  of  Hunflanton.”  By  the  marriage 
of  whole  family  with  that  of  Aftley,  it  is  now  in  the  poffelAon  of  Sir  Jacob  Henry  Aftley, 
Bart.  M.  P.  for  the  County  of  Norfolk.  To  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Aftley,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  great  tafte,  and  who  has  fhewn  his  love  of  antiquity  by  his  anxiety  to  preferve  this 
curious  building,  I  am  indebted  for  his  attention  and  aftiftance  at  Eaft  Barlham.  The 
whole  of  this  building  is  compofed  of  brick  and  moulded  tiles,*  except  the  arms  of 
Henry  VII.  the  porch,  and  the  window  over  it,  which  are  carved  in  chalk-ftone,  and 
alfo  the  jambs  of  the  arch  of  the  great  gate-houfe. 

PLATE  XXIV. 

Ground  Plan  of  JVolterton  Manor-Houfe. 

The  entrance  was  through  the  great  gate  houfe,  which  had  a  room  over  it,  and  on  each 
fide  of  which  are  foundations  of  fmall  apartments,  containing  porter’s  lodgings,  &c.  The 
external  walls  had  four  fmall  loop  holes  on  each  fide  of  the  gate-houfe  for  defence 
againft  enemies,  which  cuftom  prevailed  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  great  hall  was  nearly  16  feet  high,  with  a  plain  ceiling;  and  over  the  hall,  was 
the  great  room  with  a  carved  ceiling,  which  Blomefield  mentioned  as  the  “  Nurfery.” 
From  the  hall  near  the  fire-place,  was  a  door  leading  to  the  grand  ftaircafe,  and  alfo 
through  a  paffage  to  the  great  parlour,  which  formerly  had  two  magnificent  windows. 

The  hall,  which  is  now  open  to  the  Iky,  had  formerly  a  high  roof,  with  garrets,  corre- 
fponding  to  the  remaining  buildings  on  the  other  fide  of  the  porch;  but  the  rooms  over 
the  great  parlour  were  covered  with  a  lead  flat. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  are  the  remains  of  two  doors  (now  filled  up),  which  formerly 
ufed  to  lead  to  the  buttery,  &c. 

The  remaining  buildings  being  at  prefent  ufed  as  a  farm-houfe,  and  applied  to  modern 
purpofes,  the  original  names  of  the  rooms  cannot  now  be  afeertained,  therefore  to  diftin- 
guifh  fuch  modern  rooms,  they  are  inferted  in  fmall  letters. 

At  A.  flood  formerly  a  large  fire-place,  with  two  flacks  of  chimnies,  correfponding 
with  B. 

C.  The  fituation  of  4  flacks  of  chimnies. 

D.  A  room  groined  with  moulded  bricks. 

E.  Staircafe  which  begins  on  the  2d  ftory. 

The  dark  fliade  marks  the  original  buildings.  The  fainter  Ihade,  the  more  modern 
additions.  The  dotted  lines  the  foundations  of  buildings. 

*  The  arms,  crown  and  fupporters,  with  the  other  Ihields  of  the  gate-houfe,  befides  the  janitors,  which  have  no  duplicates,  are  carved,  and 
not  calf  in  moulds. 

The 


The  mot  curious  part  of  this  Manor-houfe  is  the  to  chimnies  (5  and  5).  The  fire¬ 
place  in  the  hall  contains  the  two  external  flacks.  The  nurfery  (over  the  hall)  has  the 
two  next  flacks;  while  the  middle  flack  belongs  to  a  fire-place  in  the  garret  floor.  The 
other  5  chimnies  belong  to  the  great  parlour  and  the  rooms  over. 

Blomefield,  in  his  defcription  of  the  Manor-houfe,  has  omitted  to  mention  the  coats 
of  arms  at  the  back  of  the  great  gate-houfe;  which  are  the  arms  of  Fermor,  impaled  with 
fix  quarterings.  The  firft  contains  the  arms  of  Catherine  Knevet,  who  married  Sir  Wm. 
Fermor,  which  points  out  the  date  of  the  great  gate-houfe. 

PLATE  XXV. 

View  of  Wolterton  Manor-Houfe,  or  hall,  taken  from  the  high  road  leading  from 
Fakenham  to  Walfingham. 

PLATE  XXVI. 

View  of  Wolterton  Manor-Houfe,  taken  from  a  fpot  near  the  Abbey  Barn. 

PLATE  XXVII. 

Fig.  i.  The  enriched  flack  of  chimnies  at  the  end  of  the  great  hall.  The  fhafrs  are 
compofed  of  moulded  tiles,  placed  alternately,  as  in  fig.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  The  cjpiial 
and  bafe  compofed  of  tiles,  as  fig.  9. 

Fig.  2.  Turret  of  the  great  gate-houfe. 

Fig.  3.  The  great  turret  and  chimney  feen  in  Plate  XXVI.  The  two  chimnies  feen  on 
the  roof  in  Plate  XXV.  and  at  a  diftance,  in  perfpeftive,  the  upper  part  of  the  high  tower. 

Fig.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  The  tiles  to  the  chimnies,  fig.  1. 

Fig.  9.  Tiles  to  fig.  1,  and  alfo  to  the  great  turret,  fig.  3. 

Fig.  10  and  11.  Tiles  to  the  turrets,  fig.  2. 

Fig.  1  a.  Ornament  formed  by  4  tiles  call  from  one  mould,  within  which  are  inferted 
any  of  the  5  tiles,  fig  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20. 

Fig.  13.  Crockets  moulded  in  brick  over  the  arch  at  the  back  part  of  the  great  gate- 
houfe. 

Fig.  14.  The  battlements  to  every  part  of  the  building  compofed  of  tiles. 

Fig.  15.  Tiles  which  run  through  the  middle  of  the  great  gate-houfe. 

Fig.  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  ao.  Tiles  fcattered  over  different  parts  of  the  building,  and 
about  10  or  11  inches  fquare;  thefe  will  ferve  as  a  fcale  for  all  the  other  tiles.  The 
heads,  fig.  18  and  19,  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  portraits  of  King  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth 
of  York. 

Fig.  21-  Tiles  under  the  battlements  of  the  great  gate-houfe,  and  alfo  under  the  chim¬ 
ney,  fig-  3- 

Fig.  2a.  Tiles  over  the  window  of  the  great  gate-houfe. 

Fig.  23.  Tiles  under  the  bafe  of  the  chimnies. 

Fig.  24  to  33.  Specimens  of  letters  on  tiles,  fcattered  at  random  over  every  part  of  the 
building. 

In  examining  Plate  XXV.  and  XXVI.  if  we  could  fuppofe  this  building  in  its  original 
Hate,  when  the  battlements  were  perfeft,  the  roof,  and  particularly  the  lofty  turrets  which 
formerly  flood  over  the  high  tower,  the  porch,  and  alfo  over  the  great  gate-houfe,  (of 
which  only  the  bafes  now  remain)  it  is  obvious  that  Wolterton  Manor-Houfe  mull  for¬ 
merly  have  been  one  of  the  moft  pi&urefque,  as  well  as  one  of  the  moft  highly  enriched 
fpecimens  of  Englilh  Archite&ure  of  the  16th  century. 


VOL.  IV. 


PL.  XXVIII,  XXIX,  XXX,  XXXI,  XXXII,  XXXIII, 
XXXIV,  XXXV. 

PLANS  AND  ELEVATIONS 

Of  the  Remains  of  Glajlonbury  Abbey -Church,  S£c. 


Pl.  XXVIII.  Plan  of  the  remains  of  Glaftonbury  Abbey-Church. 

Pl.  XXIX.  Elevations  of  parts  of  the  remains  of  Glaftonbury  Abbey-Church. 
Pl.  XXX.  Plan  of  St.  Jofeph  of  Arimathea’s  Chapel,  at  Glaftonbury. 

Pl.  XXXI.  North-west  view  of  St.  Jofeph  of  Arimathea’s  Chapel. 

Pl.  XXXII.  Section  of  St.  Jofeph  of  Arimathea’s  Chapel,  Ihewing  the  north  side. 
Pl.  XXXIII.  The  fouth  door-way  of  St.  Jofeph  of  Arimathea’s  Chapel. 

Pl.  XXXIV.  The  north  door- way  of  St.  Jofeph  of  Arimathea’s  Chapel. 

Pl.  XXXV.  The  George  Inn,  at  Glaftonbury,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ftreet. 
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PL.  XXXVI,  XXXVII,  XXXVIII. 

PLAN,  ELEVATION,  AND  SECTION 

Of  the  .Abbots  Kitchen  at  Glastonbury . 


Pl.  XXXVI.  Plan  of  the  Kitchen  of  Glaftonbury  Abbey. 


Pl.  XXXVII.  South  elevation  of  the  Kitchen  of  Glaftonbury  Abbey. 


Pl.  XXXVIII.  Seiftion  of  the  Kitchen  of  Glaftonbury  Abbey. 
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VOL.  IV. 


PL.  XXXIX.  —  LII. 

PLANS,  VIEWS,  ELEVATIONS,  AND  SECTIONS, 

0/  the  Tower  of  London. 


Pl.  XXXIX.  Plan  of  the  Tower  of  London,  from  a  drawing  made  between  the  years  1 68 1 
and  1689,  by  order  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  Mafter-general  of  the  Ordnance. 

Pl.  XL,  A  Plan  of  the  Tower,  taken  from  a  drawing  made  by  Capt.  C.  Lempriere  for  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  in  the  year  1726. 

The  names  of  the  towers  given  in  thefe  two  drawings,  correfpond  with  thofe  in  the  Survey  of 
I597>  publilhed  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Monumenta  Vetufta,  Pl,  lxiii,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
The  Tower  in  which  the  ancient  Rolls  of  Chancery  are  kept,  adjoining  the  Record -office,  and 
which  of  late  years  has  been  called  the  Wakefield  Tower,  in  both  of  thefe  Surveys  has  the 
name  of  Record  Tower,  but,  in  that  of  1597*  the  Hall  Tower:  in  “  a  Particular  of  the  names 
of  the  Towers  and  prifon-lodgings  in  the  Tower,”  dated  1641,  among  the  Harleian  MSS,1  it 
is  called  “  Artillery  Tower,  or  Record  Tower.”  Beauchamp  Tower  is  defcribed  under  that 
name,  or  Cobham  Tower.  That  which  in  the  two  modern  Surveys  is  called  the  Jewel  Tower, 
from  the  Regalia  being  now  depofited  in  it,  appears  from  thofe  of  1597  and  1641  to  have  been 
Martin  Tower,  which  name  is  given  by  the  two  former  to  that  over  the  firft  gateway  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  ditch,  called,  in  the  Survey  of  1 579,  the  Middle  Tower,  The  tower  over  the 
fecond  gateway,  now  called  Byward  Tower,  does  not  appear  by  that  name  in  the  Survey  of 
1597  i  ^  is  merely  there  defcribed  as  the  tower  at  the  gate.  In  the  Particular  of  1641,  it  is 
called  “  The  Byward  or  Round  Tower,  over  the  Byward  gate.”  The  tower  over  what  is  now 
called  the  Traitor’s  gate  is  there  defcribed  as  “  The  Watergate  Tower  over  the  Watergate 
Warder’s  lodgings,  formerly  belonging  to  the  King’s  Fletcher and  Brick  Tower  is  called 
“  The  Mafter  of  the  Ordnance  Lodgings.”  That  which  in  the  Survey  of  1597  is  called  the 
Bloody  Tower,  in  the  Particular  of  1641  is  called  Wakefield  Tower,  or  Bloody  Tower:  moft 
of  the  towers  are  there  defcribed  as  “  prifon  lodgings the  infide  of  fome  of  them  ftill  exhibit 
evident  marks  of  their  having  been  fo  ufed,  in  the  various  infcriptions  cut  upon  the  walls,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Bell  Tower  and  Beauchamp  Tower.® 

Pl.  XLL  Three  views  of  the  Tower  of  London  from  the  fame  drawing  as  the  plan  in 
Pl.  xxxix.  is  taken. 

Pl.  XLII.  Elevation  of  the  fouth  front  of  the  White  Tower,  which  retains  more  of  its 
original  appearance,  than  any  other  part  of  the  building :  the  chief  alteration  it  has  undergone 
is  the  enlargement  of  moft  of  the  windows,  except  the  upper  range. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  a  caftle  or  tower  of  any  confequence  in  London  till 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  the  year  1078,  employed  Gundulph,  Bifhop  of  Rochefter,3  a  Ikilful 
architect,  to  build  a  great  tower,  connected  with  the  city  wall,  on  the  fite  of  the  fecond  bulwark 


*  Archaeologia,  Yol.  XIII.  p.  68. 


1  Texfus  Roffl’nfis,  p.  212.  ed.  Hearne. 
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fern  the  river  on  the  eaft  fide,  which  probably  had  been  a  work  of  the  Romans.  This  building 
has  been  fometimes  called  Gefar’s  Tower,  but  more  commonly  the  White  Tower,  probably 
from  the  circumftance  of  its  having  been  white-waflied,  as  part  of  it  at  leaft  appears  to  have 
been,  from  the  Liberate  roll  of  the  25th  year  of  King  Hen.  III. 


Pi..  XLIII.  A  plan  of  the  upper  ftory  of  the  White  Tower,  which  differs  from  the 
other  two  Holies  of  which  this  building  confifts,  in  having  a  gallery  on  the  four  fides,  in  the 
thicknefs  of  the  walls ;  in  other  refpedls  they  are  all  alike.  The  upper  floor  is  now  entirely 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  public  Records,  principally  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Court 


of  Chancery.  ,  .  c  „• 

The  Records  of  the  Chancery  have  been  depofited  in  the  Tower  from  the  reign  ot  King 
Edward  the  Firft,  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  period  they  were  firft  placed  in  the  White  Tower ; 
probably  not  till  after  the  Reformation,  as  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John  (C  in  the  P  an,) 
appears  to  have  been  the  firft  place  in  this  tower  afligned  for  that  purpofe.  It  now  contains 
the  bills,  anfwers,  Sec.  from  the  reign  of  King  Richard  the  Second  to  that  of  Charles  the  Second, 
inclufive.  There  is  a  communication  between  the  two  apartments  of  which  it  confifts,  by  means 
of  five  arches  in  the  wall !  the  roof  of  each  is  formed  of  plain  beams  and  rafteis  of  chefnut,  and 
is  fupported  by  large  upright  pieces  of  the  fame  material.  -  , 

In  thefe  two  rooms  are  now  depofited  the  proceedings  in  Chancery  down  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  :  and  the  Records  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  down  to  the  end  of  the 

American  war.  „  ,,  ,  .  .  ,  r  _ . 

At  three  of  the  angles  of  this  tower  are  flair  cafes  leading  to  fmall  chambers  in  the  fevera 
turrets  ;  that  at  the  north-eail  corner  is  the  large!!  and  higheft,  and  was  formerly  denominated 
the  obfervatory:  it  contains  two  floors,  with  one  room  in  each,  the  lower  one  now 
contains  the  writs  of  privy  feal  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  K.  Edw.  IV. 


Pl  XLIV.  A  fedlion  of  the  White  Tower  from  north  to  fouth. 

Pi.  XLV.  A  fedlion  of  the  White  Tower  from  eaft  to  weft. 

Pi.  XLVI.  Fig.  1.  Weft  fide  of  the  room  marked  A  in  the  plan.  (Pi.  xml.)  Fig.  2.  Eaft 
fide  of  the  fame  room. 

Pl.  XLVII.  View  of  the  great  room  on  the  upper  ftory  of  the  White  Tower,  marked  B  in 
the  Plan.  (Pl.  xliii.) 

Pl.  XLV1II.  Plan  of  the  Chapel  in  the  White  Tower.  (C  in  the  plan,  Pl.  xliii.) 

Pl  XLIX.  A  tranfverfe  feaion  of  the  chapel  from  north  to  fouth.  Part  of  the  bafes  of  the 
two  columns  in  the  recefs  at  the  eaft  end  has  been  cut  away,  apparently  for  the  ereffion  of  the 
altar  there. 


Pl.  L.  Longitudinal  fe&ion  of  the  chapel  from  eaft  to  weft. 

Pi.  LI.  Capitals  of  columns  in  the  chapel  of  the  White  Tower,  and  plan  of  the  cells  under 
the  chapel. 

Pl.  LII.  A  perfpeaive  view  with  a  plan,  feftion,  &c.  of  a  room  at  the  fouth  weft  angle  of 
the  Watergate  of  the  Tower.  From  the  ftyle  of  the  architeaure  of  this  room,  it  appears  to  e 
a  part  of  the  buildings  which  were  ereaed  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Third,  when  mot 
of  the  towers  and  walls  of  the  inner  ward  were  ereQed. 
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flan  of  the  Cells,  under  the  Chapel  of  the  White-Tower 


Capitals  of  Columns  in  the  Chapel  of  the  White. -Tower. 
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